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Music by FRANZ ABT, 


English version by J. £, CARPENTER. 
As published by SEP. WINNER, & SON, 1003 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
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Good - night, good - night! 
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3 Bleaker winds the flowers benumbing ; 
On the hearth the cricket sings ; 
Home the laden bee flies humming, 
And the drowsy bat is coming, 
Darting on his leathern wings. 
Good-night ! 
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Good- night, good-night ! 
Good - night, ete. 


4 Man now seeks his peaceful dwelling, 
Circles round the ruddy blaze, 
Of the sweets of labour telling, 
Till his heart with raptre swelling 
Grateful gives his Maker praise. 
Good-night ! 
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TWO KISSES. 


BY MALCOLM ALLYNE. 


A tone stretch of hard road, the noonday sun 
streaming down on it with fervent heat. Slowly 
plodding his way along it was a boy—a boy who 
was dusty and tired. 

But though the road was dry and hot, and un- 
comfortable, to the right and left were fields 
red with clover-blossoms They were such a con- 
trast to the road, that the boy felt as if he wanted 
to get over there and lie down and sleep, with the 
fragrance of the clover about him. Presently he 
came to a place where a tree stood just within 
the field. ‘I will rest a little while under it,”’ 
he said, and climbing the fence, he sat down in 
the leafy shade. A cool breeze fanned his fore- 
head as he removed his cap. Far off he could 
hear the low of cattle and the song of laborers. 
There was no cloud in the sky above. All nature 
seemed smiling beneath the. blessing of heaven. 

Directly the rustle of the leaves, above the 
boy's head, grew almost inaudible to him: the 
hum of the bees in the clover seemed to recede 
further and further; finally, his head dropped 
over on his arm, and he was sound asleep. 

The face of the sleeper.was a handsome one, 
but it was pale, and it’ had lines in it too firm 
for his years, That he had both intellect and 
will was apparent at a glance. He was about 
fifteen years old. 

He had slept, perhaps, for half an hour, when 
the sound of carriage-wheels awoke him. He 
raised himself to a sitting posture, hardly realiz- 
ing where he was. The carriage stopped. It 
contained, beside the driver, only one occupant 
—a little girl about three years younger than 
the boy. 

“Are you sick?” asked the sweetest voice in 
the world, as a lovely face peeped out between 
the curtains of the carriage. “I thought you 
might be, when I saw you lying there, and so 
I told James to stop.” 

“No, thank you,” answered the lad, blushing; 
and springing to his feet, he advanced to the 
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‘side of the carriage. ‘‘I was only resting. I 
} think I must have fallen asleep.” 

There was a short pause. The boy looked at 
the girl’s face in undisguised admiration. Never 
had he seen anything so beautiful ; never had he 
met any one so exqisitely dressed. It was like 
a vision out of Paradise. He glanced down at 
his travel-soiled garments, and then at her snowy 
muslin, so spotlessly clean. ‘ Ah!’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘ she is some rich man’s daughter; and 
I, I have only the bundle I carry over my shoul- 
der, and a few dollars in my pocket.” 

The girl blushed under his fixed gaze ; but her 
eyes melted with pity 

**You look tired,” she said. 
going our way, won’t you get in?” 
as she spoke, to make room for him. 
five miles yet before we reach home.” 

His face flushed, and he was on the point 
of declining, but a smile from the young girl 
decided it—he gotin, and the carriage rolled 
along. 

For awhile there was silence. At last the 
young girl, with another sweet smile, turned to 
him and said, 

‘< Will you tell me your name?” She was, you 
see, three years younger than the boy; but she 
was already infinitely more self-possessed. 

“‘TIt is Bret Grey,” he answered. 

«And mine is Claudia Wilberforce,” she said. 
“I hope we shall be good friends. Have you far 
to go?” 

‘*T am going to Philadelphia,”’ he replied. 

‘Why, that’s a hundred miles off,” Claudia 
cried. ‘You don’t mean to walk all the way ?”’ 

‘«T have walked a hundred miles already,” he 
said, simply. 

Claudia paused awhile. 

‘You must have some great thing in view,” 
she said, ‘‘to make you walk such a distance.”’ 

Her brown eyes were wide open with surprise. 
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His gray ones met them without flinching. Some- 
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how, in the presence of this girl, the boy was not 
shy, as he usually was. 

‘¢ My object is not a yery strange one,” he said, 
bravely. ‘‘I want to make a man of myself,” 

«‘ Haven’t you a home?” 

««T have kad a home, and a very pleasant one, 
but——”’ He stopped, embarrassed. 

««Why don’t your father send you to college? 
My brothers go to college.” 

‘* My father and mother are both dead,” Bret 
answered, with a quiver in his voice. 

‘‘Tam so sorry,” said Claudia, and put her 
hand in his. The tears rose to her eyes. 

‘‘T never remember seeing them,” continued 
the lad. ‘I have lived all my life with my uucle, 
He is not rich, and has boys of his own i 

“‘T see, I see,” said Claudia; ‘and so you 
are setting out, like Whittington, to make your 
fortune.” 

‘‘T don’t know that I shall ever make a for- 
tune, at least one like Whittington made,” an- 
swered the boy, with simple frankness. ‘It is 


rot money that I care for most. I want achance 


for improvement. I tried to do my duty, at 
uncle’s, but, for all that, I did not like the plow 
and the hoe. It was books, books that I wanted. 
I felt that I must go to some place where know- 
ledge could be obtained, where there were free 
libraries, and where there was a chance for one 
that was willing to work, and to study when not 
working. Franklin, you know, did that.” 

Bret’s face glowed with enthusiasm as he 
spoke. His listener caught the infection; her 
eyes kindled, and her little hand pressed his in 

#ympathy. 

“Uncle, at first, didn’t want me to go away; 
he was afraid I couldn’t get along; but when he 
saw I was in earnest, he gave in to me. I shall 
never forget his kindness—never !”’ 

Claudia’s cheeks kindled as she looked at 
Bret. Here was a real hero! She had read 
of such things. But to see one! 

She was roused by the carriage stopping, and 
James asking, 

«¢ Shall I drive in, Miss ?”’ 

«You will stop and take dinner with us,’’ said 
Claudia, addressing Bret. ‘ Father and mother, 
I know, will be glad to see you.” 

“No, thank you,” said the lad, preparing to 
get out. ‘I dined two hours ago. I am very 
much obliged. Good-by!’’ 

“«Good-by !’’ said Claudia. ‘* You will be a 
great man yet,” she added, enthusiastically. 

Bret hesitated. He was now in the road, out- 





sile the carriage-door, but he still held her hand. 


He looked down, hesitated, then raised his eyes 


to her face. 


tt) 

“You think so? Will you help me to become 
one? Will you give me a kiss?’ 

Claudia blushed scarlet, But she was no 
common child,. In some things she was far 
ahead of her years. 

“Yes, if you wish it,” she said, frankly, «J¢ 
you think it will do any good.” 

She stooped forward, as she spoke, and her 
lips met his.. What made the hearts of both 
thrill? What was it, in that kiss, which kept the 
memory of this day alive, in Claudia, for years? 

A moment later they had parted. Bret had 
opened the gate, and the carriage was driving 
up the avenue. Would they ever meet again? 

‘*Good-by ! good-by!’’ the girl called gayly, 
looking back, and waving her hand. But there 
were tears in her eyes, and in Bret’s also, 

Ten years had passed, when, one afternoon, in 
summer, @ young man stopped at the Arcadian 
Springs, and entered his name in the book of 
the hotel, in a large, fine hand, Brer Grey. 

«¢ Ah!’ said the landlord, ‘I am proud to have 
you as.a guest. I have read your writings, sir. 
This way! This way, please! Jim, show the 
gentleman to No. 4. One of our best rooms, sir; 
but nothing is too good for you.” 

It was.our old acquaintance, whom we left a 
boy on the road-side, going up to the great city 
to seek his fortune. At first, he had found the 
battle a hard one; and if he had been less brave 
and persistent, he might have abundoned the 
fight. He began as errand-boy in a printing- 
office ; then he became a compositor; then tried 
his hand at writing short articles for the news- 
paper on which he worked. His evenings he 
spent in study, availing himself of the advan- 
tages which Philadelphia offers, in. its free- 
schools, its Apprentices’ Libraries, its Academy 
of Fine Arts, its Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and its scores of similar institutions, to those 
who desire to be self-educated. We will not, 
however, follow him in his long struggle. At 
twenty-five he was the editor of an influential 
newspaper ; a popular lecturer; and the envied 
author of more than one book of mark. 

In all these years had he never thought of 
Claudia? Often, and often, especially at first. But 
the battle of life, fought as he had to fight it, is an 
exacting one; it engrosses every thought; ex- 
hausts every nerve ; leaves the combatant little 
leisure for aught but the strain and stress of 
the fight. Gradually, as the years went by, the 
image of Claudia grew less and less distinct, 
therefore, until finally he had come to think of 
her only as some beautiful vision, in a dream, in 
a far, far off country. 

Occasionally, Lowever, her image would come 
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pack to him as vividly as ever. The scent of 
olover, or the hum of bees, would call it up, and 
he would see again the hot, dusty road, hear the 
carriage-wheels, aud behold that lovely face look- 
ing out between the curtains. * Ah!’ he would 
say to himself, *‘ she is married long ago. Rich, 
beautiful, refined—she has forgotten me.”’' 

«Your house seems quite full, landlord,’’ said 
Bret Grey, when he had refreshed himself with 
a bath, and had descended to supper. The land- 
lord was waiting obsequiously at the door of the 
aning-room. ‘‘A fine company, I am told, you 
have always.” 

“Yes!” answered the host, rubbing his hands 
together. ‘* Some very handsome ladies are here. 
We generally have a dozen or two belles every 
summer. But to-morrow, to-morrow, sir, the 
most beautiful of all is coming. Let me see! 
] will give you a place here, next to the place 
I have reserved for her: that is the highest com- 
pliment I can pay you, sir.” 

“Who is this paragon ?’’ said Bret, carelessly, 
as he took his seat. 

“Miss Wilberforce, daughter of Judge Wilber- 
force, of Northampton.” 

“Wilberforce! Wilberforce! Surely I have 
heard of that name before,”’ said Bret to him- 
self. ‘“‘Ah! I remember.’ The color rose to 
his cheek, man as he was, and his heart beat fast. 

“Do you know the lady’s Christian name ?”’ 
he said. ' 

“Claudia, I think. Yes! it is Claudia, | am 
sure. Do you know her?” 

“T knew her when I was a mere boy. But I 
have not seen her for ten years. She has pro- 
bably forgotten me.”’ 

Bret ate his meal in silence, hardly noticing 
anything, though a seore of eyes were directed 
curiously toward him, for the landlord had taken 
care to let it be known who his new guest was. 
Bret could think of nothing but Claudia. All his 
old feelings revived, and with ten-fold vigor ; for 
they were now the feelings of a man, not of a 
boy. ‘I wonder why she has never married,” 
he said to himself, and a wild, romantic explana- 
tion suggested itself. ‘«Pshaw!’’ he cried, im- 
mediately, however. ‘AmIafool? She forgot 
me, probably before a month.” 

Directly he found himself wondering if Miss 
Wilberforce was at all like the little girl he had 
met and parted with ten years ago. He fell 
asleep, that night, dreaming of Claudia. 

Bret Grey was not in the house when Miss 
Wilberforce arrived the next day. He had been 
out rambling, and, returning, thought he would 
sit in the back piazza awhilé, to rest. That 
piazza was a very pleasant place. Vines clam- 
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bered up the sides; it was deliciously cool and 
shady. The fragrance of flowers filled all the 
air. Suddenly, as he sat-there, alight step came 
around the corner. He glanced up, and saw a 
tall, stylishly-dressed young lady, and a’ face 
that he recognized on the instant. The same 
sweet smile was there as of old, and the same ex- 
pression, only far more mature. 

Bret rose and bowed: 

‘‘Miss Wilberforce,” he exclaimed, extending 
his hand. ‘I have not forgotten you.” 

Claudia, at first, did not recognize him. 

«I beg your pardon,”’ she said, but extending 
her hand, nevertheless. . ‘‘I cannot call your 
name.” 

‘«« [did not suppose you would,”’ Bret returned. 
‘«« But ten years ago, you asked a -tired boy to 
ride in your carriage with you. Do you remem- 
ber? He has never forgotten it.” 

« What?” she cried. “Are you Bret—Bret 
Grey—Mr. Grey?’’ she said, correcting herself, 
and blushing, in some confusion. Then she 
added quickly, ‘‘ You see I have not forgotten 
your name, even if 1 have your face. But'no 
wonder I did not recognize you.. Ten years have 
changed you wonderfully. I told you, you know, 
you would be a great man. Indeed,” and she 
shook hands again, frankly, ‘‘I am very glad to 
meet you.” 

Then she sat down by him. Beautiful Claudia! 
Bret thought she had more than fulfilled the pro- 
mise of her childhood’s loveliness. 

‘« This is a pleasure I little dreamed of,” Bret 
said. ‘TI hadn’t hoped that you would beso 
good as to remember me.” ’ 

She laughed frankly, just as she did when a 
child. 

‘You interested me strangely,’ she said. 
‘«‘ You seemed so resolute and strong. I recog- 
nized your name the very first time I saw it in 
print. I believe I have read nearly everything 
you have written. You see I have asort of pride 
in your success; because I predicted it. You 
have always had my best wishes.” 

Still the same enthusiastic, outspoken Claudia, 
as of old! Bret. gazed at her with increasing 
admiration. The conversation now ceased to be 
personal, and ranged over 4 great variety of 
topics. Everything that was touched on, Misé 
Wilberforce understood, and her remarks wer@ 
incisive, or sprightly, or witty, 9s the subject 
required. When she rose, after half an hour, 
to go to her room, Bret was hopelessly'in love. 

The days passed. Bret’s passion increased 
hourly. But though he resolved, a score of 
times, to speak and tell his love, he always 
shrank from the task when the crisis arrived. 
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A wna stretch of hard road, the noonday sun 
streaming down on it with fervent heat. Slowly 
plodding his way along it was a boy—a boy who 
was dusty and tired. 

But though the road was dry and hot, and un- 
comfortable, to the right and left were fields 
red with clover-blossoms They were such a con- 
trast to the road, that the boy felt as if he wanted 
to get over there and lie down and sleep, with the 
fragrance of the clover about him. Presently he 
came to @ place where a tree stood just within 
the field. ‘I will rest a little while under it,” 
he said, and climbing the fence, he sat down in 
the leafy shade. A cool breeze fanned his foré- 
head as he removed his cap. Far off*he could 
hear the low of cattle and the song of laborers. 
There was no cloud in the sky above.’ All nature 
seemed smiling beneath the blessing of heaven. 

Directly the rustle of the leaves, above the 
boy’s head, grew almost inaudible to him: the 
hum of the bees in the clover seethed to recede 
further and further; finally, his head dropped 
over on his arm, and he was sound asleep. 

The face of the sleeper was a handsome one, 
but it was pale, and it had lines in it too firm 
for his years. That he had both intellect and 
will was apparent at a glance. He was about 
fifteen years old. 

He had slept, perhaps, for half an hour, when 
the sound of carriage-wheels awoke him. He 
raised himself to a sitting posture, hardly realiz- 
ing where he was. The carriage stopped. It 
contained, beside the driver, only one occupant 
—a little girl about three years younger than 
the boy. 

«¢ Are you sick?” asked the sweetest voice in 
the world, as a lovely face peeped out between 
the curtains of the carriage. “I thought you 


might be, when I saw you lying there, and so 
I told James to stop.” 
«No, thank you,” answered the lad, blushing; 
and springing to his feet, he advanced to the 
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side of the carriage. “I was only resting. I 
think I must have fallen asleep.” 

There was a short pause. The boy looked at 
the girl's face in undisguised admiration. Never 
had he seen anything so beautiful ; never had he 
met any one so exqisitely dressed. It was like 
a vision out of Paradise. He glanced down at 
his travel-soiled garments, and then at her snowy 
muslin, so spotlessly clean. ‘ Ah!” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ she is some rich man’s daughter ; and 
I, I have only the bundle I carry over my shoul- 
der, atid a few dollars in my pocket.” 

The girl blushed under his fixed gaze ; but her 
éyes melted with pity 

“You look tired,’’ she said. 
gding our way, won’t you get in ?”’ 
as she spoke, to make room for him. 
five miles yet before we reach home.” 

His face flushed, and he was on the point 
of declining, but a smile from the young girl 
decidedit—he gotin, and the carriage rolled 
along. , 

For awhile there was silence. At last the 
youn, -tirl, with another sweet smile, turned to 
him and said, 

«¢ Will you tell me your name ?”’ She was, you 
see, three years younger than the boy; but she 
was already infinitely more self-possessed. 

“Tt is Bret Grey,” he answered. 

«« And mine is Claudia Wilberforee,” she said. 
‘«T hope we shall be good friends. Have you far 
to go?” 

‘‘T am going to Philadelphia,” he replied. 

«Why, that’s a hundred miles off,’’ Claudia 
cried. ‘You don’t mean to walk all the way ?”’ 

“I have walked a hunired miles already,” he 
said, simply. 

Claudia paused awhile. 

‘©You must have some great thing in view,” 
she said, ‘‘to make you walk such a distance.”’ 

Her brown eyes were wide open with surprise. 
His gray ones met them without flinching. Some- 
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how, in the presence of this girl, the boy was not 
shy, as he usually was. 

‘* My object is not a very strange one,’’ he said, 
bravely. ‘‘I fant to make a man of myself.” 

‘“* Haven’t you a home?” 

‘T have kad a home, and a very pleasant one, 
but——” He stopped, embarrassed. 


‘©Why don’t your father send ph to = 


My brothers go to college.’” 

*¢ My father and mother are both dead,” Bret 
answered, with a quiver in his voice. 

“Tam so sorry,” said Claudia, and put her 
hand in his. The tears rose to her eyes. 

“‘I never remember seeing them,’’ continued 
the lad. ‘[ have lived all my life with my uucle, 
He is not rich, and has boys of his own——”’ 

“T see, I see,’’ said Claudia; ‘and so you 
are setting out, like Whittington, to make your 
fortune.” 

“I don’t know that I shall ever make a for- 
tune, at least one like Whittington made,’ an- 
swered the boy, with simple frankness, “It is 
not money that I care for most. I want.a chance 
for improvement. I tried to do my duty, at 
uncle’s, but, for all that, I did not like the plow 

and the hoe. It was books, books that I wanted, 
I felt that I must go to some place where know- 
ledge could be obtained, where there were free 
libraries, and where there was a chance for one 
that was willing to work, and to study when not 
working. Franklin, you know, did that.” 

Bret’s face glowed with enthusiasm as he 
spoke. His listener caught the infection; her 
eyes kindled, and her little hand pressed his in 
sympathy. 

“Uncle, at first, didn’t want me to go away; 
he was afraid I couldn’t get along; but when he 
saw I wag inearnest, he gave in to me, I shall 
never forget his kindness—never !’’ 

Claudia’s cheeks kindled as she looked at 
Bret. Here was a real hero! She had read 
of such things. But to see one! 

She was roused by the carriage stopping, and 
James asking, 

«* Shall I drive in, Miss ?”’ 

«You will stop and take dinner with us,”’ said 
Claudia, addressing Bret...‘* Father and mother, 
I know, will be glad. to see you.” 

‘No, thank you,” said the lad, preparing to 
get out, ‘I dined two hours ago. I am very 
much obliged. Good-by !” 

‘*Good-by !” said Claudia. ‘You will be a 
great man yet,” she added, enthusixstically. 

Bret hesitated. He was now in the road, out- 
side the carriage-door, but he still held her hand. 
He looked down, hesitated, then raised his eyes 
to her face. 





“You think so? Will you help me to become 
one? Will you give me a kiss?’ 

Clapdia blushed scarlet. But she was no 
eommén ¢hild, In some things ‘she was far 
ahead of her years. 

“Yes, if you wish it,” she said, frankly, ‘lf 
you think it will do any good.” 

She stooped forward, as she spoke, and hér 
Tips ‘met his. What made the hearts of both 
thrill? What was it, in that kiss, which kept the 
memory of this day alive, in Claudia, for years? 

A moment later they had parted. Bret had 
opened the gate, and the carriage was driving 
up the avenue. Would they ever meet again? 

‘‘Good-by! good-by!” the girl called gayly, 
looking back, and waving her hand. But, there 
were tears in her eyes, and in Bret’s also. 

Ten years had passed, when, one afternoon, in 
summer, a young man stopped at the Arcadian 
Springs, and entered his name in the book of 
the hotel, in a large, fine hand, Brer. Grey, 

‘“« Ah!” said the landlord, ‘+I am proud to have 
you as a guest. I have read your writings, sir, 
This way! This way, please! Jim, show the 
gentleman to No. 4. One of our best rooms, sir ; 
but nothing is too good for you.” 

, It was. our old acquaintance, whom we left a 
boy on: the road-side, going up to the great city 
to seek his fortune. At first, he had found the 
battle a hard one; and if he had been less brave 
and persistent, he might have abandoned the 
fight, He began as errand-boy.in a printing- 
office; then he became a compositor; then tried 
his hand at writing short articles for the news- 
paper on which he worked. His evenings he 
spent in study, availing himself of the advan- 
tages which Philadelphia offers, in its free- 
schools, its Apprentices’ Libraries, its Academy 
of Fine Arts, its Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and its scores of similar institutions, to those 
who desire to be self-educated,, We will. not, 
however, follow him in his long struggle. At 
twenty-five he was the editor of an influential 
newspaper ; a popular lecturer; and the envied 
author of more than one book of mark. 

In all these years had he never thought of 
Claudia? Often, and often, especially at first. But 
the battle of life, fought as he had to fight it, is an 
exacting one; it engrosses every thought; ex- 
hausts every nerve ; leaves the combatant little 
leisure for aught but the strain and_ stress of 
the fight. Gradnally, as the years went by, the 


image of Claudia grew less and less distinct, 
therefore, until finally he had come to think of 
her-only as some beautiful vision, in a dream, in 
a far, far off country. 

* Occasionally, however, her image would come 
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back to him as vividly as ever. 
olover, or the hum of bees, would call it up, and 
he would see again the hot, dusty road, hear the 
carriage-wheels, aud behold that lovely face look- 
ing out between the curtains. ** Ah!’ he would 
say to himself, «‘she is married long ago. Rich, 
beautiful,’ refined—she has forgotten me.” 

‘« Your house seems quite full, landlord,’’ said 
Bret Grey, when he had refreshed himself with 
a bath, and had descended to supper. The land- 
lord was waiting obsequiously at the door of the 
aining-room. ‘A fine company, I am told, you 
have always.” 

‘Yes !”” answered the host, rubbing his hands 
together. ‘“ Some very handsome ladies are here. 
We generally have a dozen or two belles every 
summer. But to-morrow, to-morrow, sir, the 
most beautiful of all is coming. Let me see! 
I will give you a place here, next to the place 
T have reserved for her: that is the highest com- 
pliment I can pay you, sir.’”” 

‘(Who is this paragon ?”’ said Bret, carelessly, 
as he took his seat. : 

“Miss Wilberforce, daughter of Judge Wilber- 
force, of Northampton.” 

“ Wilberforce! ‘Wilberforce ! 
heard of that name before,”’ said Bret to him- 
self. “Ah! T remember.” The color rose to 
his cheek, man as he was, and his heart beat fast. 

“Do you know the lady’s Christian name ?”’ 
he said. 

‘Claudia, I think. Yes! it is Claudia, I'am 
sure. Do you know her?” 

‘‘T knew her when I was a mere boy, But I 
have not seen her bg 2 ten years. She has pro- 
bably forgotten me.’ 

Bret ate his meal in silence, hardly noticing 
anything, though a score of eyes were directed 
curiously toward him, for the landlord had taken 
care to let it be known who his new guest was. 
Bret could think of nothing but Claudia. All his 
old feelings revived, and with ten-fold ' vigor ; for 
they were now the feelings of a man, not of a 
boy. ‘I wonder why she has never married,” 
he said to himself, and a wild, romantic explana- 
tion suggested itself. “Pshaw!’’ he cried, im- 
mediately, however. “‘AmlIafool? She forgot 
me, probably before a month.’ 

Directly he found himself wondering if Miss 
Wilberforce was at all like the little girl he had 
met and parted with ten years ago. He fell 
asleep, that night, dreaming of Claudia. 

Bret Grey was not in the house when Miss 
Wilberforce arrived the next day. He had been 
out rambling, and, returning, thought he would 
sit in the back piazza awhile, to rest, That 
piazza was a very pleasant place. Vines clam- 


Surely I have 


Thé scent of 





beréd up the sides; it was deliciously cool and 
shady. The fragrance of ‘flowers filled all the 
air. ~ Suddenly, as he sat there, alight step came 
around the corner.’ He glanced up, and saw a 
tall, stylishly-dressed young lady, and a face 
that lie recognized’ on the instant. The same 
sweet smile was there as of old, and the same ex- 
pression, only far more mature. 

Bret'rose and bowed. 

‘* Miss Wilberforce,”’ he exclaimed, creer 
his hand. ‘I have not forgotten you.’ 

Claudia, ‘at fits‘, did hot recognize him. 

«I beg your pardon,”’ she said, but extending 
her hdiid, nevertheless. “T cannot call your 
name. 

«« [did not suppose you would,’’ Bret returned. 
‘But ten years ago, you asked a tired boy to 
ride in your carriage with you. Do you remem- 
ber? He has never forgotten it.” 

«“What?” she ¢ried. ‘Are you Bret—Bret 
Grey—Mr. Grey?” she said, correcting herself, 
and blushing, in some confusion. Then she 
added quickly, ‘‘ You see I have not forgotten 
your name, even if I have your face. But no 
wonder I did not recognize you. Ten years have 
changed you wonderfully, I told you, you know, 
you would be a great man. Indeed,” and she 
shook hands n, frankly, “I am very glad to 
meet. you.” 

Then she sat down by him. Beautiful Claudia! 
Bret thought she had more than fulfilled the pro- 
mise of her childhood’s loveliness. 

‘ This is a pleasure I little dreamed of,” Bret 
said. ‘I ‘hadn't hoped that you would be so 
good as to remember me.” 

She laughed frankly, just as she did when a 
child. 

‘You interested me strangely,” she said. 
«© You seemed so resolute and strong. I recog- 
nized your name the very first time I saw it in 
print. I believe I have read nearly everything 
you have written. You see I have asort of pride 


in your success, because I predicted it! You 


have always had my best wishes.’ 

Still the same enthusiastic, outspoken Clandia, 
as of old! Bret gazed at her with increasing 
admiration. The conversation now ceased to be 
personal, and ranged over a great variety of 
topics, Everything that was touched on, Miss 
Wilberforce understood, and her remarks were 
incisive, or sprightly, or witty, 9s the subject 
required, When she rose, after half an hour, 
to go to her room, Bret was hopelessly in love. 

The days passed. Bret’s passion increased 
hourly. But though he resolved, a score of 
times, to speak and tell his love, he always 
shrank from the task when the crisis arrived. 
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Miss Wilberforce was so different from, other, 
girls, so frank and friendly, that be feared Jest 
he might be deceiving himself, when he thought 
as he sometimes did, that she was not indifferent 
tohim. Then she had such crowds of suitors, 
all so high in social rank and so wealthy, that 
even he, famous as he was in literature, did not 
dare to hope too much! 


One day she said to him, as they rose cal 


from the break fast-table, 

“IT am going home to-morrow,” 

‘‘ To-morrow !’’ cried, Bret, as if 9 bullet had 
struck him. ‘ To-morrow !”” 

‘Yes! I never stay here longer than four 
weeks, and it will be four weeks to-morrow, since 
I eame.”’ 

‘I had not thought it had been_so long,” an- 
swered Bret, half-dazed. 

At that instant, one of her acquaintances came 
up, and, placing her arm within Claudia’s, car- 
ried her off, leaving Bret standing there, dumb 
with consternation, like one suddenly turned to 
stone, 

Directly he recovered himself, and putting on 
his hat, plunged into the forest that came close 
up to the hotel, in order to walk off his emotion, 
“Going! And to-morrow!” he repeated. «I 
will put everything at the hagard of the die, then, 
to-day, if I can but find her alone. But what 
hope is there? How calmly she spoke of going! 
If she loved me——’”’ 

He could not go on. The thought was too 


painful. Life had come to be worthless to Bret 


Grey, you see, if Claudia was not to love him, 
He had been out on the mountain, for two 
hours, when, approaching the hotel on his return, 
fate granted him the interview he so desired. 
There was a little pond, stocked with water- 
lilies, and surrounded on every side with trees, 
about half a mile from the house. This was a 
favorite resort of Claudia’s, though it was, too 
far for most ladies to walk. . The proprietor had 
imported some swans, in order to add to the at- 
tractions of the spot, and, as Bret descended the 
mountain, and approached the lake, he saw Clan- 
dia sitting on the opposite. bank, lost in a reverie, 
and not even now noticing a swan, that she had 
coaxed, at first, to come to her, by feeding it. 
We will not deny that the hope of finding Miss 
Wilberforce in this secluded spot had led Bret’s 
steps in that direction. His heart leaped to his 
throat now, He paused for a nt, saying to 
himself, that she was as stately and pure as the 
swan, admiring her graceful, willowy figure, and 
wondering what she could be thinking of so in- 


tently. 
Suddenly she gave a start and scream, the 








latter cut short as soon as begun. Some object, 
close by her, had arrested her attention. It was 
something that filled her with horror, for her 
eyes dilated, ‘and she shuddered, but, neverthe- 
less, it seemed impossible for her to remove her 
gaze, Bret was not long before he discovered 


} the cause of her terror. On the bank near her, 


in full sight, coiled as if about to spring, with 
head erect, with blazing orbs, and with open 
mouth and angry fangs, was a huge rattlesnake! 
To Bret Grey there came a single second of 
wild despair, .She was so far off, and the peril 
was so imminent! Long before he could hope to 
reach her, the fatal spring would be made, he 
said to himself.. He would have to go around the 
head of the pond, which was a considerable dis- 
tance, and the noise of his approach would excite 
the reptile still more, and accellerate the, end. 
His knees gave way from pure physical weak- 
ness. Then he rallied his faculties, and sprang. 
forward, in a race for life or death, clutching 
nervously the stout walking-stick he fortunately’ 
carried with him. P 
The minutes that it took to skirt the head of 
the pond seemed to him hours. At last he 
reached the other side, and with a sob of relief 
saw that the reptile was still watching his victim, 
who sat, fascinated and terror-struck, unable. to 
move. ‘ Thank God!’’ he cried, involuntarily. 
The words, or the noise of his approach, startled 
the rattlesnake, which sprang, at oncé, with 
head. extended, at Claudia.. But quick as the 
serpent was, Bret was quicker. One leap car- 
ried him to Claudia’s side, and, at the same 
instant, his heavy walking-stick descended on 
the reptile in the very act of springing. The 
rattlesnake fell to the earth, writhing, where 


‘a few rapid blows soon dispatched it. 


It was all over in a very brief space. When 
Bret, having killed the serpent, turned to Clau- 
dia, he found she had sunk fainting on the bank. 

Bret knelt by her, chafing her hands, and 
calling her by a dozen fond, endearing epithets, 
Directly the color came back to her cheeks. 

“Qh!” she said, faintly opening her eyes. 
«What a horrid, horrid dream!’ Then, seeing 
Bret, she remembered all. She covered her 
eyes with her hands. “The horrible monster !”’ 
she gasped. ‘Is it, indeed, dead ?”’ 

“Yes, darling _ Thank God I was near!” 

She put her hand in Bret’s. 

‘You have saved my life,” she said. ‘‘ How 
can I ever repay you ?”’ 

‘« The blow that would have slain you, would 
have killed me also,” said Bret. ‘‘ I nearly died, 
as it was, in that awful moment, on the other 
side of the pond, when_I first saw your danger.” 
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Her eyes met his. She read all his heart in 
them. 

*‘ You are dearer to me than my own life,” 
he cried. 

A shy, sweet smile rose to her face. He had 
put his arm around her waist, as if to support 
her, and he now drew her to him. 

She did not resist. 

“Claudia,” he said, directly, as she nestled 
closer to him, in the sweet, happy feeling of a 
first love, that is acknowledged at last. 

She raised her eyes softly to his. 

*«You kissed me once,’’ he whispered. ‘I 
have felt that kiss.on my lips a thousand times 
since. It was the star that led me on to success. 


It was what his lady’s guerdon was to a knight 
of old. Kiss me again, darling, if you really 
love me.” 

She raised herself in his arms, and their lips 
met for the second time. The first had been the 
kiss ‘of an impulsive girl, that hardly meant 
anything, unless a little pity and sympathy; but 
this was the, kiss of a matured woman, and it 
meant love, perfect love forevermore. 

«“T know, now,’’ she whispered, hiding her 
face on his broad chest, ‘‘why I never could” 
love any one of my many suitors. In my secret 
heart, unknown even to myself, I have loved you 
all along.” 

This is my story of Two Kisszs. 








A CHANGE. 





BY J. RAINS ROBERTS. 


— 


I sat one day, in florid May, 
Beside a rippling brook 

That wound along with noisy song, 
And charming turn and crook. 


My seat was made by woodman’s aid ; 

A tree fell long ago; 
Like man turned gray it showed decay— 
' ‘Its bark long moss did grow. 


In bunch and row sweet flowers did grow, 
Some bending o’er the Drink 

With graceful crook to meet the brook, 
Its sparkling drops to drink. 


A black-eyed girl, with silver curl, 
Was sitting by my side; , 

A heavenly look she gave the brook, 
While onward sped its tide. 


Within that pew we happy two 
Conversed with charm'd delight 

Of countless things with tireless wings, 
That onward sped their flight. 


Of golden joys, when naught annoys i 
The youth's falr blooming day ; 


Of bitter woe that oft must krow 
The aged and the gray. 


Love soared away to find the day 
When we should take the stage ; 

Unite the twain—together reign, 
Down to a good old age. 


When sitting low, the sun did glow 
In beauty on the sand; 

Yet by the rill, with earnest will, 
I sought the maiden’s hand, 


At first her hand, at her command, 
In movements graceful, fme, 

Did give a twirl the silken carl, 
And then was laid in mine, 


But Time, old Time, whose round sublime 
Doth rule the earth-born hours, 

Though passing strange, hath wrought a change, 
"Mid all these hopes of ours. 

Some other one, the tale doth run, 
As if by magic’s wand, 

Played well his part on Jénnie’s heart, 





And took from me her hand. 





NATURE’S POEM. 





BY MRS, HELEN A. MANVILLE, 





A WONDERFUL, marvelous poem, .}, 
Of birds and the murmuring brook, 
The finger of Nature, to-day, 
Has penned in her beautiful book. 
The breezes swept down from the mountain, 
And vustled its leaves into song, 
And each hour was a verse, so the poem, 
As the glorious day was'as long. 


Oh! rare are the thought’s scintillations 
The exquisite book doth untold, 

Which is clasped with the sunshine of Neaven, 
And bound in the sky's blue and gold! 


The cover is daintily covered 

With stars, which the night-time has brought 
From the courts of the worshiping angels, 

To embellish this volume of thoughts. 


In rapture I read from its pages, 
Far out in the depths of the night, 
And think of the poem unwritten, 
Which the pen of the morrow shal! write. 
Then to sleep, and in blissful awaking, 
To meet the glad kiss of the sun, 
And read from the beautiful pages 





The song which the day has begun. 
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BY palsx VEN@NOR. 





Tus lightning express rushed into the station 
with a speed that fulfilled.its name, and stopped 
barely. long enough to permit two. passengers to 
get. on, board. 

Ethel Wellesley, one of these,. was feeling ex- 
ceedingly annoyed by the impertinent stare of 
the other. She had reached the station some 
twenty minutes beforg, and found but this other 
passenger, @ young man—“‘ certainly not a gen- 
tleman,’’ was her verdict. It was a relief to be 
separated when that train arrived. 

“From what wandering planet have you fal- 
len, Miss Wellesley ?’’ said a voice, as she entered 
the car. ‘‘ Pray take my seat ; nay, I insist on it.”’ 

The brown eyes looked upin his face with the 
startled, dilated pupils that he well remembered, 
and the fair cheek paled a little; but she ac- 
cepted his hand with such quiet ease, that you 
would never have; imagined that: her thoughts 
were in a strange tumult, and that it was some- 
thing of an effort to carry on an unembarrassed 
conversation. These two had loved each other 
once, and the last time they met, had parted with 
hot anger in their hearts, and cold indifference 
on their lips. Philip Cambreleng was as greata 
madman as many others have been.. He went 
straight into the presence of another woman, 
who, for months, had been throwing ‘herself at 
his feet, and was sufficiently insane to propose 
to her, then and there. The engagement had 
been a short one, and Miss Wellesley, sitting in 
her parlor at a London hotel, read the announce- 
ment of his marriage with a cruel pang of agony, 
whose sting did not.leayvether:for many @ weary 
day. She heard of him, often, during her resi- 
dence abroad ; heard frightful stories of the ter- 
magant temper and passionate will, thatimadejhis 
life a burden to him, and scandalized all Murray 
Hill for a year ; and, at last, withan indifference 
that amazed herself, received from America the 
news of Mrs. Cambreleng's sudden death. It 
was whispered that, in one of her démoniac 
rages, she burst a blood-vessel in the head. 
The surgeons called it apoplexy. Ethel thought 
her heart was seared then, and, rejoicing in 
that comforting delusion, she stayed in Burope 
@ year longer to prove it, and got entangled with 
another men, partly from weariness with every- 
thing and everybody, (herself most of all;) and 
partly because she was so utterly lonely. 
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«I am going to Agnes Wellesley’s wedding,” 
said abe “1 have'comé home froni Europe to 
go to it,’ 

ss Here’ sa coincidence,” said he, smiling: | ‘+1 
am going there myself. The groom was my best 
man, you:know. By-the-way, Livingston Dud- 
ley. stands for him, I believe. Did you ever 
meet him in Europe?” 

«* He crossed on the steamer with us,” she said, 
coldly, though her pulse gave a quick bound. 
Meet him? Livingston Dudley, with his hand- 
some face, and impetuous, impassioned nature— 
the man who had been determined to win her for 
his own, and whose spleudid sapphire ring glit- 
tered on her white hand at,that moment! But 
she put all that away. to think about and be 
wretched over, when she was alone, and talked 
on, so gracefully, brilliantly, and well, that Maj. 
Cambreleng thought} as he listened, admiringly, 
“She has not altered ohe whit in these three 
years ; always the most fascinating woman I ever 
knew, and the most heartless !"’ 

And she, reading the half-scornful, droop of 
his mouth correctly, as well as the unwitting ad- 
miration in his eyes, thought, “He is mistaking 
a volcano for an: iceberg: ‘Well! it is fortunate 
that I have learned to‘hide what I feel. Heaven 
help me!” 

Their journey was rather a long one, involving 
several changes, and, before they reached their 
destination,.they had contrived to mutually irri- 
tate each other, in a well-bred, cutting way, that 
left them sore enough, yet quite convinced, all 
the time, that they hated one another as much as 
human nature would permit. 

The Wellesley homestead was a stately old 
hotsp, over an Hundred years old, and quaint 
enough, with its shingled walls and gabled win- 
dows.’ ‘Ethel ‘was welcomed cordially by all, 
from her grandmother down. 

“I must introdtieé! you to"your sister-bride- 
maid,” said the bridé-elect, Agnes Wellesley, at 
last. ‘* Nattee, wen Miss Delorme; my cousin 
Ethel.” .:: 

A tall, very tafl fyure bent forward, with a 
certain languid grace ; a pale face, set.in masses 
of dark-chestnut hair, looked at her with the 
most wonderful pair of gray eyes, with long, 
dark, eurling lashes, in the world. 

Nathalie Delorme said just the right thing, in 
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a low; sweet voice, and pretty foreign accent, 
with a prope~ degree of warmth ‘and pleasure at 
meeting Hthel, and then she turned, with a'shade 
more of animation, to greet Maj. Cambreleng, 
who was evidently a former acquaintance. 

**She is Gerald’s cousin,’’ said Agnes. ‘She 
is of French descent; by her father’s’ side, and 
has been brought up ina’ convent, except the 
last year, during which ‘she 'has had quite a suc- 
cess in Washington. ‘The Delérnies are all in 
political life, and her mother is an invalid,’ so 
Nattee has presided at all her father’s entertain- 
ments, and is wonderfully at ease for a girl of 
her age. Why, Ethel, she is but twenty.” 

That evening, Nathalie sang. It was a little 
French song, and she sang with such purity of 
style, that Ethel was taken completely by sur- 
prise.. Her voice did not amount to much ; but 
it was the acme of French parlor singing; -and 
she looked so pretty when she sang, that Ethel 
began to marvel again at the curious charm that 
hung about this girl. 

Then Ethel sang in turn. She sang ‘ Annie 
Laurie,’ and Maj. Cambreleng’s ‘heart gave # 
passionate bound, as he listened, his hand shad- 
ing his face. re 

“Oh, Miss Wellesley, just one more!’’ said 
Nattee.' “*Do you sing Owen Meredith's ‘ Re- 
membrance? ”’ 

Ethel felt grateful that she was sitting in a 
room lit only by the moonbeams, for her pride 
was too great to permit her to refuse. Nothing 
would have-tempted her to sing that song spon- 
taneously ; but, as she sang, her loneliness, her 
heart-hunger, swept over her soul with such 
suddenness, that the pasoionate tones drove 
Cambreleng half frantic. 


“But many Mays, with all their flowers, 
Are faded, siuce that blissfil time, 
The last of all my happy hours, 
In the golden clime ! 


By hands not thine these wreaths were curled, 
That hide the care my brows above, 

And T have almost gained the world, 
But lost thy love!” 


**T declare, Ethel, it’s unlucky to make a bride 
cry !’’ said Agnes. ‘‘ Come away from that piano, 
enchantress! Here are visitors.”’ ‘And the two 
new comers were but the advance-guard of what 
seemed to Ethel an entire regiment of callers, 
who chatted, and expected tobe entertained for 
the rest of the evening; so she uttered unmean- 
ing nothings, and watched the major’s flirtation 
with Nattee, until she felt as if her heart was os- 
sifying. 

The wedding was two days off, and, being in 
the country, and ready for a frolic, Agnes an- 
nounced, ‘next day, that they were all going toa 
charade entertainment, at their neighbors, the 





Braytons. She made the proclamation at the 
breakfast-table, and: Ethel’s face of bewilder- 
ment made her Jaugh heartily. 

«Yes, my dear queen,” said she, ‘it makes 
no difference if my cards are out ; I don’t intend 
to shut myself up here in the New England hills. 
And, Ethel, I was rash enough to pledge myself 
for your appearance.” 

‘In what, pray?” . 

‘‘A tableau with a song—the song to be your 
part, of course. Maj. Cambreleng, what are you 
looking so amused about ?”’ , 

‘* Miss: Brayton ‘extorted a promise from me 
last night,’’ said he; laughing. ‘I think I was 
to be ® mower, or something equally rustic.” 

“It’s a tableau of Parepa-Rosa’s little song— 
‘Five O'clock in the Morning,’ ’’- said Nattee, 
eagerly. ‘* Miss Brayton wants meé‘to be Bessie, 
the milk-maid; and you, major, -will be the 
mower, who ‘ lingets at her side.’ ”’ 

‘‘T shall not be loth to do so,’’ he answered, 
gallantly. 

“Won’t you sing the song behind the scene, 
Miss Wellesley ?’”’ asked Nattee, beseechingly. 
“T can’t offer to, after hearing your voice.”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps,”’ said Ethel, thinking what lovely 
eyes the girl had, and then dismissing the sub- 
ject, as she stirred her coffee. 

But she wae not able to run away from it so 
easily, for laterin the day, asshe sat in her room, 
thinking, Nattee’s voice outside her door said, 

«Can I come in ?”’ 

«“ Certainly ;’’and Ethel brought an easy-chair 
for her, but Nattee had her arms full of dresses, 
and apologized for coming to beg Ethel’s taste in 
the getting up of her costume. 

.*« This is exceedingly pretty,” said Ethel, as 
she watched the busy fingers tying bows with 
genuine French: skill. «Your costume is very 
picturesque ; any suggestion of mine would spoil 
it. What a pity that my groomsman, Mr. Dud- 
ley, will not be here to act the mower; those 
reds and blues would be so striking with that 
dark, handsome face, and his graceful figure.” 

Down clattered Nattee’s work-basket, and the 
dress followed it in a confused heap, with the 
start she gave. 

“Do you—— ''Is it the one who has been 
abroad?’ ‘Will you tell me what Mr: Dudley 
this is ?”’ 

‘Yes; Livingston Dudley,’’ said Ethel, looking 
part of her surprise at the girl's great startled 
eyes, and pallid lips. 

Nattee gave a little ery, clasped her hands with 
an indescribable French gesture, and said, 

** Ah, mon Dieu! I khew him very, very 
well, once.’”” Then, suddenly, as if the words 
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were forced from her, ‘‘ I believe no other woman 
can know him as well asI do, I was engaged to 
him for six months !”? 

Ethel’s heart gave a great bound, and then 
fluttered, as if it would suffocate her; but such 
was her self-control that she.only said, 

« You must have been very young; Mr. Dud- 
ley has been in Europe two years.” 

‘« It was before that, even,’* said Nattee, speak- 
ing rapidly, with her preity, foreign accent more 
perceptible than ever in her excitement. ‘I 
was only fifteen, and he was my brother’s most 
intimate friend. I heard. lately,’’’ her face 
flushed scarlet, ‘‘ that he was engaged again to 
some lady in Europe ; I did not hear the name.”’ 

‘* There is such a rumor,’’ said Ethel, slipping 
the sapphire ring around her finger, slowly. 

* Did you ever see her? Do tell me; is she 
beautiful? Is she charming? He has a noble 
heart,’’ and the girl bit her lips to hide their 
quivering. 

Ethel bent forward and took her hand with 
the fascinating gentleness that was so attractive 
in her. 

‘«« Yes, I know her,” she said, gravely. 

‘I think I am crazy—I never meant to tell 
you,’ said Nattee, in her rapid voice. ‘Tell 
me something about her?” 

“It is not an acknowledged engagement,” 
said Ethel, determined not to be embarrassed 
with that side of the question. ‘‘ Then you met 
Mr. Dudley in Washington ?”’ 

** Yes, I was just out of the convent, at home 
for New-Year’s day, and mamma allowed me to 
be down stairs for the first time. I did not 
know anybody was in the room, and I ran in, 
singing a French chanson ; and there he stood by 
the mantel, with that grand air, you know, his 
head so’’—and she tried to give the peculiar, 
haughty poise that Ethel knew well—‘‘and .a 
glass of wine in his left hand. I shall never 
forget how he looked—never!. And mamma 
thought there was no one like our brave mon- 
sieur; the only man the sun shone on!’’ 

Ethel’s brain was in a perfect whirl as Nattee 
ran on, telling her how thetwo hot, imperious 
natures had loved each other and quarreled 
again and again, until finally, in a white heat. of 
passion, she had publicly cut him on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. But it was plainly to be seen 
that the wound was a deep one, and the girl’s 
very soul was torn with the thought of meeting 
her old lover. 

« You are what the Italians call ‘ simpatica,’ ”’ 
said Nattee, at last, venturing to raise her eyes 
to the beautiful face beside her. ‘‘ Here I am, 


telling you, almost a stranger, what is in my } 





heart of hearts. I knew you could feel, when 
you sang that song last night.” 

‘* What shall I.do?’’ said Ethel, to herself, as 
Nattee left her, 

Maj. Cambreleng surveyed himself in the 
mirror, while’ dressing for the tableau, that 
evening. ‘* What an.ass I am!’’ he said, ‘ per- 
mitting myself to dream again about a woman 
who is a mixture of ice and fire, calculation and 
sentiment! My-,evil star must have brought me 
here.”’ 

Directly he opened his. valise, and took out a 
tiny, fine. gold chain. 

‘‘I wonder if she would remember that ?’’ 
thought he, slipping it up his wrist, and button- 
ing the shirt-sleeve tightly over it. Then he 
walked down stairs, and scolded himself vigor- 
ously all the way for his being ‘‘ such an infernal 
fool,!”’ 

The charades were a very informal affair, 
though the rooms were crowded, and everybody 
in the highest spirits. Nattee, looking lovely 
in her picturesque dress, was flirting violently 
with the major behind the scenes, and Ethel, 
sitting in the parlor, in full view of the pair, 
wondered whether Cambreleng had ever really 
loved her? 

By and by the curtain rose for ‘‘ Five O'clock 
in the Morning.” The scenery was very pretty, 
with the stile and the hay-field beyond it, and 
for the first verse of the song, merely the scene, 
with Ethel’s lovely voice telling them how 

“ The birds were singing in every bush, 
At five o’clock in the morning.” 

Then the curtain rose again, slowly, and dis- 
covered Nattee at the stile, her brown hair, gipsy- 
fashion, down her back, all her French malice 
dancing in her eyes, looking so archly and grace- 
fully over her shoulder at the distant mowers, 
that the audience burst into a storm of applause. 
But the last verse, where Nattee, with. blushing 
face and downcast eyes seemed to be listening to 
the handsome major, who had taken her hand 


.in his; where, over all swelled the exquisite 


melody, 
“ And as he lingered by. her side, 
Despite his comrades’ warning, 
The old, old story was told again, 
At five o’clock in the morning!” 
the bit of real life. went to everybody's heart, 
and it was declared ‘quite the gem of the 
evening.” 

Ethel was leaning listlessly against the piano, 
hidden partly by the door, and partly by a heap 
of evergreens, when Nattee and Cambreleng 
came out after the tableau. They did not see 
her, and stood a few seconds laughing and 
congratulating each other upon their success, 
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until a distracted stage*manager appeared and 


implored assistance with a refractory curtain | 


which refused to move. The major ascended the 
steps, hammer in hand, and executed his bit of 
carpenter's work eleverly enough, and was just 
descending the ladder, when a disagreeable nail 
caught in his sleeve, and tore it up to the elbow. 
As he laughingly held out his arm for Nattée’s 
inspection, @ glitter of something bright around 
his wrist caught Ethel’s eye; she drew her breath 
hard, and looked again. Fortunately the’ pair 
moved away, for thé sudden recognition of her 
little gage d’ amour; 'one'she! had given him long 
ago, proved too much for Ethel’s self-control, and 
her head sank down upon her hands; with a 
helf-sob, she thought, 

“* Fool that’ I was! and ’tis worse than mad- 

ness to sée' that again when I am fettered by my 
own ‘act. “And yet, ‘ Philip, my king,’ it’s’ al- 
most worth the ‘suffering to’ know that I might 
perhaps hold ‘iniy place in your heart still.’’ 
“Miss Wellesley appeared'no more that even” 
ing, greatly! to every one’s disappointment ; she 
pleaded sudden indisposition, and went quietly 
home, alone, by the lawn-gate. 
' The house was full of subdued excitemént the 
next day. ‘Agnes was to be married in the even- 
ing, and the demon of unrest seemed to possess 
every oné except the fair little bride. Nattee 
was flying about, snatches of songs: on her lips, 
a feverish flush’ on her cheeks, and a bewitch- 
ing brightness in her eyes; Maj. Cambreleng 
strangely distrait, and given to long fits of musing. 
Nattee surprised him in One of these, studying 
the portrait of Miss Theodora Wellesley, and 
wondered why he gave such @ start, and looked 
80 guilty. And Ethel, too wretched to care what 
she said, was so bitterly sarcastic at lunch that 
even grandma noticed it, and raised her bright 
eyes over her spectacles in surprise at the pas- 
sage of arms between her usually serene grand- 
daughter and Maj. Cambreleng. 

Three hours before the ceremony Dudley Liv- 
ingston arrived. Nobody seemed to be on hand 
to welcome him, except grandma and the bride- 
groom, who; having ensconsed ‘his frieud com- 
fortably in the ‘‘ smoking-den,”’ a little three- 
cornered room whither grandma: banished the 
segars, was’ obliged to hurry off to attend to some 
last orders which the village tradespeople had 
left unfulfilled. After his ‘segar was finished, 
Dudley was inspired with the idea that there 
would be titié#o see Ethel before going to dress, 
and so he started out to look for a servant and 
send a meéssagé"to her. He had never been at 
the Wellesley’ homestead, and the beautiful old 
furniture ‘and''yi rtraits pleased his fastidious 





taste extremely, and he lingered awhile in the 
parlors to examine them. Suddenly, one of the 
doors opened. A tall figure in a white dress, with 
her hands full of flowers, came hastily in, and 
then turned as hastily to escape. But it was too 
late ; a fold of her dress caught in the door as it 
closed, and held her fast, and Dudley thinking it 
was a servant, looked behind him. 

**Nattee!’’ Not a loud exclamation, but one 
so full of glad joy that the girl’s pulse throbbel 
hotly as she heard it; and for a moment Dudiey 
forgot Ethel, forgot the bitter quarrel which had 
wounded his pride so deeply. 

‘« After four years, we meet again! Haven't 
you one word of welcome for me?” he said. 

Nattee’s pride made a last despairing effort to 
assert itself. 

‘« Fam glad that you have not forgotten an old 
friend,’’ she said. 

Then her hands went'up to her burning face, 
and she burst into tears. 

** Are you shedding those tears for the past ?” 
he cried, losing all self-control. “‘ You shall never 
have occasion to do so again, my darling, whom 
I always loved so dearly !”’ 

“Then the story was false ?’’ she cried. ‘You 
were not engaged to'some one in Europe ?”’ 

The red blood rushed up into Dudley’s face. 

“I won't deceive you,” he said, impetuously, 
‘Tam not free, but - 

“Then how dare you insult me thus?’’ she 
cried passionately, her great eyes fairly blazing 
with anger. 

‘Wait, Nattee ; you shall listen. It ismy own 
fault; I thought I did love her, till this moment; 
and I have been wild to win her for two years. 
Even now, I’m not sure she will accept me. But 
I know that at the slightest hint of my——’”’ 

“Do you suppose’ that I will have another 
woman’s heart broken for me ?” burst in Nattee. 
‘You havestartled a confession frorh me; go, sir | 
Forget it, and be true to your troth, if you can pt 

‘« Nattee, hear'me! She is a very cold, grand 
creature; a woman who has not one half your 
heart——” 

‘Thank you!” said a calm, half-reproachful 
voice behind them. ' They turned simultaneously, 
there stood Miss’ Wellesley. Her floating dress 
of white and green fell in graceful folds around 
her; water-lilies lay on her bosom and caught up 
her lovely, goldeti hair; and beautiful emeralds, 
with ‘a tiny, sparkling diamond like a dew-drop 
between each stoné, were clasped ground her 
slender throat and white arms: 

Her brown eyes looked from one to the other 
quietly, while a faint smile lurked in the cornér 
of her mouth. 
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‘* Not you—you ?”’ and Nattee caught Dudley’s 
arm to save herself from falling. 

** Yes; :you see, Nattee, Mr. Dudley and you 
will not agree.in your opinion of me. You 
thought I could feel, while, he——”’ 

«Spare me!’ he implored, and a hot flush of 
humiliation mounted to his forehead. «‘ You 
cannot despise me more than I do myself,’’ 

‘* Nay,”’ she said, very gently, ‘‘ I never meant 
to reproach you, ;[ have not been free from fault 
in the matter, I came. to.find. you, Dudley, to 
ask you. to release me from my engagement, and 
to say ‘forgive me’ for what encouragement I 
gave you. ' Let us part friends; I have been con- 
vinced since I. came home that I coyld not marry 
you. and be true to myself.” 

*¢ You are giving him up for me,” said Nattee, 
passionately.. ‘‘It shall not be. I will not 
consent !”’ 

‘«Foolish child} you force me to say more 
than I had intended. No, Dudley, I do not love 
you; like, yourself, I lost my heart and_,all the 
love I had to give, years ago!” 

The last words were scarcely audible, and 
Ethel’s proud, fair face grew colorless as she said 
them. Then recovering herself with an effort, 
“«We will keep each other's secrets faithfully,’’ 
she said, smiling, ‘‘and I return you this. 
Nattee, be happy for five seconds, and then come 
and dress; you are late now.’’ . The sapphire 
ring lay in Dudley’s-hand, and as Ethel closed 
the parlor-door, she saw, Nattee’s happy face, and 
smiled brightly as she walked away. 

Not half.an hour later, the guests were crowd- 
ing around Agnes with congratulations; and the 
bridal party were full of smiles and fun, none 
more so than Ethel, although her heart ached 
bitterly, Dudley was her groomsman, and in 
his gratitude, treated her, with more empressement 
than ever; a fact which did not escape Maj. 
Cambreleng’s jealous eyes, and which had the 
effect of keeping him at a distance, Nattee, who 
always had a lingering penchant for the hand- 
some major, kept him pretty closely occupied, 
and after various ices, dances, and promenades, 
they posted themselves in a corner ofthe stairs 
to rest awhile. And now befell one of those odd, 
queer coincidences, which sometimes seem like 
a visible ordering of kind Providence in real life, 
but which, in fiction, are, only called ingenious 
denouements. Nattee had plunged into a lively 
botanical discussion, apropos to. a certain flower 
in her bouquet, which she declared could be 
found nowhere in. America outside of @ conser- 
vatory. Cambreleng, himself no mean botanist, 
strenuously maintained that it sometimes grew 
near swamps in acertain part of Florida, and 





that he had once obtained a specimen of it dur- 
ing his campaigning. 
«Indeed, Miss Nattee,”’ said he, laughing a 


‘little at his.own, earnestness, ‘I am. tempted to 


give such 9 skeptical young lady proof positive ; 
i think Lhave the very flower in @ note-book, 
up stairs, at this moment.’ 

» of Beeingiis, believing,’ quoth she, saucily; and 
he went off, smiling at her persistence. 

He found the note-book in his dispatch-box, 
and opened it to seeiif the flower was still there. 
With it were several other pressed flowers and 
grasses ; and as he; pulled them all out, the very 
flower, he sought fell from his fingers down be- 
tween the outside and the lining of the dispatch- 
box. The box was one that he had used before 
his marriage, but very seldom since then, and as 
he thrust his hand impatiently into the crevice, 
he felt some sort of folded paper. rustle agninst it, 
Wondering a little, what it could be, Cambreleng 
took a paper-knife off his table,,and with its as- 
sistance, finally brought up both the flower and 
note. The latter came, out seal upward, and 
seeing that,it was unbroken, he turned it, over, 
An exclamation broke from him, and he tore it 
open. with eager fingers., It took but s, moment 
for his eyes to,run over its brief contents; then 
he smiled—a glad, bright smile. 

“She wrote it after our last. parting, my own 
noble Ethel! . It was like herself to give me that 
last chance—-fool that I was!,, It must have gone 
to the house while.I was. out, and got tumbled 
down there accidentally,, Thank.God! I’ve got 
back my faith. in .womanhood ‘after many 
days !’ ” 
|. Nattee thought her cavalier was absent a most 
unconscionable time, and, when he did appear, 
it was with such a changed face, that she stared 
at him, in surprise. 

“Behold !’’; cried he, gayly flourishing the 
flower. before her... ‘‘ Are you convinced, oh ! un- 
believer?” But,.instead of examining it, Nattee 
said, suddenly, 

‘* Did you discover a gold mine up stairs, or 
have you secret, intelligence, that stocks are 
‘up? You're Pt the same man; who just left 
me!” , 

He laughed. 

* Are you clairvoyan'c? No, it was neither 
stocks nor gold. L.only. fyiind,.that I had been 
doing some one great, injustice for years,’’. He 
paused abruptly, in his:rapid speech, as he saw 
the folds of a.white and; green dregs: vanishing 
out of the south door, 

Nattee’s quick, eyes followed hig; her quicker 
wits put.‘ two,and two"! together, and made four 
out of them, with, true. feminine arithmetic; and 
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a flirt of her fan brought Dudley up from the 
lower hall. 

“T want you to finish this waltz, Livingston,” 
said she, in a mischievously démure voice, which 
enlightened Cambreleng, suddenly. ‘‘ Gogd-by, 
major; I hope you'll keep that flower as a 
trophy!” 

In the meantime, Ethel had endured the music, 
light, and laughter, until she felt half-distracted 
by it, and the hysterical lump rising in her 
throat warned her to get away from everybody, 
and have a few moments fight with her. pain. 
And, haying dispatched one man for her, bou- 
quet, and another for an ice, she slipped away 
from both, out into the moonlight, down through 
the en, beyond the stile, and into the hay- 
field, where she had not set foot since she was a 
child. She could almost imagine her girlhood 
a bitter dream, everything around her looked so 
unchanged. Something in the peaceful scene 
touched Ethel’s soul with a great calm; and a 
few quiet tears rolled down her pale face. 

‘Some lives must grow, and be content with- 
out the sun,”’ thought the braye, womanly heart. 
“I suppose I ought to be thankful for the moon- 
light. My life has been nothing but leaves, so 
far; there must be fruit in, it sometime—and 
there shall be!” 

She was learning the great lesson of patient 
endurance at last, and one that she never forgot, 





though God was very merciful to her; and the 
joy that her lonely heart longed for came so 
quickly ;- for a, firm, soldierly step brushed the 
dew from the meadow-path behind her, and a 
voice that sounded like the echo of past days, 
said, softly, with a little tinkle of joyousness 
in it, 

‘¢*The old, old story was told again!’ Ethel, 
dear, will you listen to mine once more; the,old 


} story that comes to us straight from the garden 


of Eden?” 

‘Philip!’ Just one little, glad cry, as she 
laid her fair, golden head on his breast, 

The brook leaped and sang more gayly than 
ever, as these two elegant, city-bred people tum- 
bled down a fragrant haycock, and seated them- 
selves on it, as rapturous a pair of lovers as any 
Bessie and Jack of them all. They quite forgot 
their good-breeding, and asked questions in the 
same breath, interrupted each other ruthlessly, 
confessed, and begged pardon, in such|a droll, 
tempestuous fashion, that I feel certain that the 
crickets and katydids made fun of them, and the 
moon laughed slyly down at the drama. 

‘Ah, Nattee!”’ said Ethel, hours after, as the 
two girls parted with a lingering embrace. ‘‘ Has 
Dudley become fully convinced that ‘ there’s nae 
love like the old love’ after al)?” 

“Tl ask. Maj. Cambreleng!’’ and Nattee 
laughed mischievously as she ran blithely away. 
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I sranp at the door of my cottage, 
And look through the boughs of green, 
To the little white house over yonder, 
With only the’street between. 
I see the bright light in their window, 
And there, through the wide-open blind, 
I watch, as their arms enfold something, 
With a touch go gentle and kind; 
T know ‘tis the dear, little stranger, 
Who came thére a month ago, 
And my heart beats quicker and warmer, 
With a.tender, motherly glow. | 
They may prize their household treasnre, 
And talk of its charms as they may; 
But I wouldn't give my'littlé baby 
For the baby over the way. 


(Of course, it has wee dimpled fingers, 
And the cunningest, dainty red feet, 
And it lauchs and it cries, like all others— 
That baby over the street. 
‘Butthe laughing, bite eyes of my baby, 
Are prettier far to me ; 
And I see a hundred endearments, 
Which in no other one could I see, 





E’en now, as I sit by the cradle, 
And write out my feelings in verse, 
T've no doubt but that other fond mother, 
Is thinking the, same about hers ; 
But I know, as I watch some new sweetness, 
Unfolding and growing each day, 
I'd rather have my little baby, 
Than the beby over the. way. 


If all the dear little babies, 
In this wide, wide world of ours, 
Could be brought and placed. together, 
Like so many gathered flowers, 
I know, of course, that that mother, 
In the cottage over the street, 
Would think her own little baby 
' ‘The sweetest of all the sweet, 
Could T look up and down among them, 
Arrayed in'a long, longline, 
I know, from: the depths, of my bosom, 
I should think the same about mine, 
"Tis the mother-love, sent from Heayen, 
That grows stronger and deeper each dagy 
‘That's why my baby {s dearer 
Than the baby over the way. 
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BY FANNIN HODGSON, AUTHOR OF 


“KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STORY,” ETO. 


a 


CHAPTER I. 

Lavy Lavra Treswam had just came down 
stairs from her chamber to the breakfast-parlor. 
I mention this, because at the Priory everything 
that the Lady Laura did became a matter of in- 
terest.. And why not? She was a visitor, she 
was a charming girl, she was Blanche Charnley’s 
special friend and confidante, she was Mrs. Charn- 
ley’s'prime favorite ; the Rector himself was fond 
of her: and all the most inftnential ‘young mem- 
bers of the High Church at Guestwick (the Rev. 
Norman Charnley’s church,) were in love with 
her;' and watched the maroon curtains “of the 
Charnley‘ pew far more ‘attentively than they 
watched the antique carven pulpit, of which the 
Guestwick a¥istocracy was so justly proud. 

Ihave said Laura Tresham -was a charming 
girl, and T repeat it, adding iny grounds for the 
assertion.’ Perhaps I can best do this by pre- 
senting her to my readers just as she stands be- 
fore the large, open Gothic window of the cozy, 
old-fashioned little breakfast-room, the fresh 
morning sunlight falling upon her, the swallows 
twittering under the ivied eaves; ivy Gothi¢ 
window and sunlight forming exactly the right 
framing and accompaniments to Lady Laura 
Tresham as a picture. She is just tall enough to 


be sometimes, ina certain girlish way, a thought; 


regal; she is just fair enough to be like a stately 


young lily; she has thick, soft, yellow, blonde. 


hair; she has blue, velvet eyes, and with her 
long, white morning-dress, wears blue velvet 
trimmings just the color of her eyes; for it is a 


+ fancy of hers to affect velvets because she says 


ribbons don’t suit her. ' But, 'in spite of this as- 
sertion, it really would be a difficult matter to 
find anything which did not suit Laura Tresham. 
Everything suits her, or rather it is she who 
suits everything. Blanche Charnley, who adores 
her, thinks there is nothing like her beauty, 
and her stately high-bred ways, All that Laura 
says, or does, or thinks, is,in-Blanche’s eyes al- 
most perfect, and-she will hear no other view of 
the matter expressed. In trae girl-fashion, the 
two have vowed eternal friendship, aud they dis- 
cuss their little confidences tegether with pro- 
found secrecy and the deepest interest. 

Every summer Laura comes to the Priory for a 
few weeks at least, and every winter Blanche 
has spent in London’ for the last: four'years. 
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The Charneys are irreproacnable. The Rever- 
end Norman was a younger son, but fortune has 
smitéd upon him, nevertheless. There is ‘no 
richer living than Guestwick in England or 


‘Wales, and ‘certainly no more aristocratic one. 


The country gentry and nobility attend the High 
Charth'and approve of the Rector. The family 
drive'to service in a velvet-lined. carriage, while 
Blanche and Mrs. Charnley make their charity 
Hounds in a _ pony pheeton, whose ponies, are 


‘nitrdcles of valde in themselves. Accordingly, 
‘any astute’ ‘readoner will observe at once that it 


is impossible fot even that most select of dragons, 
Lady Laura’s guardian, who is something slow 
and ‘heavy in Chancery, to object to his ward's 
intimacy ‘with the Guestwick Charnleys, as they 
are ‘called. 

“SO! Lady Laura hag been Blanche’ s companion 
fron her childhood, and now is more her friend 
than ever. So she makes summer visits. fo the 
Priory, and ‘so we find her this summer morning 
standing at the breakfast-r room window, and 
listening with some interest to her host and host- 
ess, as they discuss the contents of an American 
letter the Reverend Norman has just received by 
the morning’s delivery. 

‘‘T have never seen him,”’ the Rector was say- 
ing, ‘‘ but if he is at all; like his father, he is a 
generous, brave young fellow; perhaps a little 
unconyentional in manner, but still a thorough- 
bred gentleman in every noblest sense of the 
word. I shall be glad to see him for more reasons 
than one, and I hope you will make him feel as 
much at home as possible, Alicia, and you also, 
Blanche, my, dear.’ 

Lady Laura turned toward the breakfast-table. 

‘Who is he, Mr. Charnley ?” she asked. «I 
suppose I may inquire, as I am to meet him, 
and I want to know. You.see Blanche and Mrs. 
Charnley have the advantage over me in knowing 
the whole story. What did you say bis name was?” 

“ Robert Tindsay,” read Blanche aloud, glanc- 
ing at the signature of the open epistle, «Yours, 
sincerely.’ Papa, let Laura see this letter. It 
is so odd, and yet-so—+so manly, I should call it.” 

‘Certainly, the letter is quite at Laura’s 
disposal,” answered the Rector, with a smile. 
«Read it my dear, I admire its tone ee sanch as 
Blanche does,” 

Lady Laura eame’ to the table to take the 
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letter, and, as she stood, glanced over it with 
some curiosity in her eyes. It was rather a 
singular letter, or at least it was a letter that ex- 
pressed a great deal of character. It was frank, 
fearless, and unconstrained ; honest, certainly, 
and by no means awkward in its tone. The 
writer evidently did not lack worldly experience, 
and was not short of a decent amount of self- 
esteem. Such men are not common anywhere, 
but they are an especial rarity among certain 
classes ; and in this. ¢ase, English reserve and 
dread of appearing pffensive, gave way to Ameri- 
can coolness and self-poise.' It was something 
new to Laura Tresham, and’ she looked up from 
the closing sentence and dashing signature “Very 
sincerely, Robert Lindsay,” with a soft, little 
laugh. 

“Tt is an odd. letter,” she said. “I don’t 
think I ever read anything like it before. Thank 
you, Mr. Charnley.” 

“I am under great obligations to the young 
man’s father,” said'.the Rector, as he refolded 
the letter; “ and I can never hope to repay him 
otherwise than by taking his place toward his 
son so long as heremainsin, England. I suppose 
we shall see young Lindsay soon. He says his 
epistle would scarcely have time to precede him 
by a day.” 

Robert Lindsay was pretty liberally dis- 
cussed, as the breakfast progressed. Events had 
preposessed Mrs. Charnley in his favor, and the 
honest assurance of his letter had pieased and 
amused Blanche; but Lady Laura was merely 
curious about the new arrival, and had not as 
yet decided whether to like him or not. She 
was not so prone to sudden admiration as 
Blanche, and she had a secret fancy that this 
simple, frank young fellow might become a trifle 
tiresome through the very frankness of his sim- 
plicity. She had also.a decidedly English dread 
of any freedom of manner, or tendency to the 
ignoring of conventionalities, which is the p»pu- 
Jar idea of an American in England; s» she 
listened to the conversation something dub*‘ously. 

The day passed, as days generally d‘d with 
the Charnleys. They had a pleasant way of 
spending days at the Priory ; so pleasaut, indeed, 
that people said killing time, was the forte of the 
family. No one ever felt the hours drag at that 
establishment. Lady Laura was as fond of the 
Priory as Blanche Charnley herself. ‘‘One could 
be so deliciously idle there,’’ she said, but che 
did not add that afterall, the idleness did not 
imply loss of time. There was more company at 
the Priory than anywhere else in theShire ; and 
the young eligibles who watched the big, ancient 
pews on Sundays, rode over from their respect- 
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ive homes so frequently, that a day rarely passed 
in which there was not quite a respectable party 
out on the grounds, or in the delightful old oak- 
paneled parlor, playing croquet, or stringing 
bows and handing arrows, or talking pleasant 
nonsense to pretty Blanche Charnley, and making 
gallant speeches to her friend. Half a dozen of 
them were there the day of the arrival of the 
American letter, and among the rest came Col. 
Tréherne, who was blonde, aristocratic, long- 
limbed, and leonine in type. Blanche Charnley 
had a quiet fancy that Laura did not dislike Col. 
Trelerne. Her manner to him bore better the 
construction of cordiality than her manner 
toward. her numerous. adorers usually did; 
sometimes it seemed even tinged with a certain 
degree of interest, and once or twice, when she 
had ridden out with ner groom, she had returned 
with Col. Treherne at her side, and a bright, soft 
color on her fair face. But Blanche was not 
partial to Col. Treherne. She'did not like his air 
of calm superiority ; she did not like his regular 
patrician features and fair skin she objected 
even to his long, fair mustache, and his favor- 
ite habit of twisting it with his white hand ; and 
she absolutely detested the reflective coolness of 
the questioning glance that. generally accom- 
panied the action, when he was annoyed or 
wished to repress any approach at familiarity. 
But, of course, she was very polite to Col. Tre- 
herne when he came to the Priory. She was too 
thoroughbred, in spite of her energetic likes and 
dislikes, to exhibit either openly ; so she merely 
confined herself to the few stray shots good 
breeding admitted, in the shape of an occasional 
polite little sarcasm, or a quiet move against her 
aversion’s game. 

This particular evening, as she stood with the 
little party on the archery-ground, watching the 
gentleman stringing her friend’s pretty satin- 
wood bow, and handing her arrows, she felt her 
dislike even more strongly than usual. There 
was a spice of romance in Blanche Charnley’s 
gay nature, and her love for Laura Tresham was 
touched with it. She had a cherished fancy that 
the man who won such a gift must be perfect of 
his kind. He must be brave and generous, and 
whole-souled in every chivalrous sense. Iie 
must reverence the woman he loved beyond all 
else, and he must value her love as the gr-at gift 
of God to man. There were to be no half 
measures in its depth, no shade of se-f-worship, 
no touch of weakness ; he must be ready to wait, 
to do, to dare for her pure sake. He must 


“ Love one maiden only, cleave to her 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until he won her, 


Geoffrey Treherne was not that man. His 
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love for Lady Laura was only a pleasant sacri- 
fice upon the altar of his lofty self: i 

Ife was a well-bred individual, and, in a certain 
punctilious fashion, scrupulously, haughtily hon- 
orable; but he would not have ‘fallen down 
and worshipped.’’ In his own way he cared for 
Laura Tresham. Her fair face, and proud re- 
pose of manner, pleased him’; the admiration she 
excited pleased him, The woman he married 
must be capable of exciting admiration. | Her 
name was as ancient a one as his own; although 
he felt that she was worthy of the honor he in- 
tended doing her, Naturally, it was not all cal- 
culation, though probably calculation predomi- 
nated. He was a man, after all, and he loved 
her, and was ready to sue for her favor, after his 
own fashion; but he was not Blanche Charn- 
ley’s ideal of a lover for her friend. 

So, with the consciousness of this on her mind, 
Blanche Charnley felt dreadfully out of patience, 
as she listened to Laura’s clear, soft-toned voice, 
and noticed that'she seemed by no means displeas- 
ed. Once or twice she even thought she saw her 
blush faintly, at some of her companion’s speeches; 
and Lady Laura was not prone to blushes, and, 
to Blanche’s quickened senses, the soft touch of 
color appeared suspicious. Suppose she really 
eared for him? And then, why should she not? 
The world would call the match a suitable one, 
in every sense of the term. In the depth of her 
momentary vexation, Blanche dropped the arrow 
she held in her hand, and bent to pick it up, 
before the gentleman who stood by her side had 
time to see it. 

** Dear me!” she sighed, unconsciously. ‘TI 
wish somebody respectable would come—any- 
body, so that it wasn’t Geoffrey Treherne.’’ 

‘“*[ ask pardon,” said her escort. ‘I really 
did not understand what you said, Miss Charn- 
ley.”’ 

She looked up and laughed. 

‘Oh, excuse me!’’ she said. ‘I was think- 
ing aloud, I believe. How very rude? It is I 
who should ask pardon.” But in her anxiety 
she brought some diplomacy to bear against the 
enemy during the remainder of the evening. 
She gave him no opportunity to improve upon 
any advance he might have made, and played 
‘third party’’ so effectually, that Treherne ac- 
tually found himself at a loss, in the face of his 
dignified self-consciousness, and accepted the 
Rector’s invitation to dinner in sheer self-defence. 

Half an hour after the other visitors had made 
their adieus, and the two young ladies had gone 
to their respective rooms, Lady Laura, who was 
sitting under the hands of her maid, heard a 
lqyd summons at the hall-door, and, when the 








summons had been answered, the sound of 
voices. 

She raised her head with something of curi- 
osity. 

‘I did not know Mr. Charnley expected visi- 
tors, Buxton,’’ she said, to her waiting-woman. 

Buxton, whose hands were full of the shining, 
yellow, blonde tresses, did not know that visi- 
tors were expected either. ‘Unless it might be 
the American gentleman, my lady. Mrs. Charn- 
ley said it was possible he might come earlier 
than they had expected.” _ 

**Oh, yes!’ said. Lady Laura, indifferently. 
“‘The American. I have no doubt itis. I had 
forgotten.” 

Buxton had not completed her task, when a 
little rap at the door announced Blanche Charn- 
ley, who, being a quick ‘dresser, had completed 
her toilet early, and now entered, eager and 
bright, in her pretty, fresh dinner costume. She 
came and seated herself at the toilet-table at once, 
looking even more animated than was usual with 
her. 

‘«Papa’s visitor has arrived, Laura,’’ she said. 
‘*T was on my way down stairs, when he made 
his appearance, and I had an excellent view of 
him.” 

‘Indeed!’ returned her friend. ‘And the 
result ?”’ 

Blanche nodded her head prettily. 

‘* An excellent one, my dear,” she answered, 
laughing a little. ‘‘ Robert Lindsay will ‘do.’ 
He is stalwart, he is dark, he is well-featured, he 
is even handsome, and I know he is a desirable 
individual. He is not the least bit like Col. Tre- 
herne, Laura,’’ meditatively.: ‘‘ And he carried 
his own valise.”’ 

** My dear Blanche?” exclaimed Lady Laura, 
raising her eyes in no slight astonishment. 

Blanche laughed, and nodded again. 

*« Absolutely did,” she said. ‘ And the effect 
was not an unpleasant one, despite its novelty. 
He carried it well, and looked quite at ease, and 
honestly pleased, when he held it in one hand 
and gave the other to papa, who came out into 
the hall to meet him. I really don’t believe Geof- 
frey Treherne would have looked so thorough- 
bred under the circumstances.” 

Lady Laura did not make any reply, but the 
suggestion was scarcely a pleasant one to her 
mind. The idea of Col. Treherne carrying his 
portable baggage in his faultlessly-gloved hand, 
was such a novel one, that it appeared almost 
absurd, That gentleman’s valet was the envy 
of all his acquaintance, from the fact of his in- 
tense respectability and desirable repose of man- 
ner, and Col. Treherne would decidedly have 
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disapproved of any campaign which would not 
have admitted of his attendant’s presence. 

Blanche was evidently prepossessed in the new 
visitor's favor. She chaitered about him with 
good-humored gayety, and described his appear- 
ance to her listener with less of disposition to 
satirize than she commonly displayed. The 
novelty of & gentleman who carried his own 
valise, had pleased her; and the fact that the 
gentleman in question was not at all like Geoffrey 
Treherne, had pleased her still more. 

At last Buxton had finished, and Lady Laura 
rose and stood before the swinging mirror to 
favor the satisfactory result with an indolent 
glance of inspection. 

‘« What a lovely creature you are, Laura,” said 
Blanche, with alittle laugh. “That soft, pale- 
blue dressing-gown makes you look like a blonde 
angel. What isit Tennyson says, 

shihiies Sts oh 
There must be some satisfaction in your looking 
at the mirror. All Buxton's art couldn’t make 
my poor little fair head look such an aureole. 
Mr. Lindsay is quite dark, so I suppose he 
will at once fulfill the decrees of fate, by follow- 
ing Col. Treherne’s august example.’’ 

“How absurd!” said Lady Laura, coloring 
faintly, however.  * Blanche, I beg——” 

But Blanche only laughed again. 

“Why should ‘it be absurd?’ she asked. 
“He is a gentleman, efter all, whether his father 
sold bales of calico or not. Do you know, Laura, 
I Ike these trading’ people. They are astute 
and thoroughbred often, and I believe in Ralph’s 
favorite theory, that we poor representatives of 
the ‘blue blood’ are falling from grace. Now, 
really, why should not Robert Lindsay, love 
you, and why should not you love Robert 
Lindsay, if hé is worthy of it? Dear me, 
how delightfully astounded Col. Treherne would 
be.” 

It is scarcely necessary to record Lady Laura’s 
reply. That young lady was astute also, and 
sufficiently so to conceal her quiet little predilec- 
tions, even from her friend. Blanche’s jest an- 
noyed her a little, though she was far too wise to 
exhibit her annoyance; so she simply smiled, 
with a slight touch of reserve, and colored a 
little again, and then adroitly changed the 
subject. 





CHAPTER II. 

Wurtz her toilet was being completed, after 
Blanche had gone down stairs again, she gave the 
new arrival some slight mental consideration, 
wuich 1 regret to say was not so favorable as he 





really deserved it should have been. Was he 
really going to be intrusive? Surely, something 
in his manner must have suggested Blanche’s 
jesting speech, absurd as it was. Perhaps there 
was a tinge of Geoffrey Treherne’s haughty self- 
security in the object of Geoffrey Treherne’s ad- 
miration:” Lady Laura Tresham, with her fair 
face, and her womanhood, and her rent-roll, had 
the birthright to such a pride, and but one or 
two persons who were fond of her knew that, 
notwithstanding this, Lady Laura Tresham was 
only a very pretty, very tender, very innocent 
girl, of whom experience would make the sweet- 
est of women. Almost unconsciously to herself, 
Robert Lindsay ‘was in her thoughts, as she 
went from her room across the broad upper land- 
ing leading to the stair-case, but still she was by 
no means prepared for a little incident chance 
brought about. 

She had just paused for a moment to arrange 
the sweeping train of her dress before going 
down, when # door opened behind her, and the 
individual who came out, in his momentary em- 
barrassment at finding her so near, trod upon 
the shining, purple silk before he saw it. It is 
quite possible that this occurred because he had 
seen Lady Laura first, and that, after his first 
glance at the aureole of crepe, yellow hair, and the 
delicate face slightly turned over her shoulder, 
he forgot the great probability of there being a 
lustrous yard-long train in her wake. 

««T really beg pardon,”’ he said, the next in- 
stant. ‘' Pray, excuse me, Lady Laura,” and he 
colored to his handsome brown forehead. 

The glance of the eyes upraised in reply, aug- 
mented his confusion. The young lady did not 
color not even ever so slightly, but she looked 
somewhat astonished. Her only reply was a 
calm, sweeping bow, and the next moment the 
silken purple train was rustling down the stair- 
case, and the gentleman, who was no less than 
Robert Lindsay himself, remained standing upon 
the landing watching its progress with the most 
u i of h t admiration. Now this 
really was not a strictly conventional mode 
of proceeding ; but, as I have before intimated, 
Robert Lindsay was not a strictly conventional 
individual. He was an honest, handsome, fear- 
less young fellow, and his honest beauty and fear- 
lessness were his chiéf characteristics. Chance 
had thrown him into a somewhat novel position, 
but it was a position whose novelty he was too 
thoroughly manly to feel embarrassed under. 
He had been glad to meet his host, and he had 
honestly endeavored to repress his inclination 
toward any antagonism for the august but frigid 
Treherne. He had thought Blanche Charfley a 
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delightfully pretty girl, and now as, he stood at 
the head of the stair-case and watched Lady 
Laura Tresham’s sweeping purple train and fair 
faced golden head, he forgot that it was unusual 
for gentlemen to exhibit an admiration in so de- 
liberate a fashion, and remaining stationary, de- 
cided that he had never seen a woman so lovely, 
so fresh, so delicate, and so well dregsed, in the 
whole course of his existence, 

There was.a curious little excitement upon 
him, brought about by the unexpectedness of the 
encounter, and this little excitement made him 
turn into his bed-room again, before going down 
after the train had disappeared, and taking his 
stand before an open window,.he waited a few 
minutes for the fresh night air to cool him off. 

“It would have been a pleasant sort of thing,”’ 
he said, almost.unconsciously; ‘‘ a pleasant sort 
of thing, if a man had lived in olden times, to 
have ridden to battle with her little glove in 
one’s helmet. In that rich purple, it looked like 
a lily—her hand. Golden hair, too, bright and 
shining—just such hair as fellows like Tennyson 
rave about. I wonder if Treherne—— Pah! No. 
I forgot she did not know me when I called her 
Lady Laura. Laura! Perhaps Petrarch’s Laura 
was such a Laura.”’ 

When he went down to the drawing-room, he 
found Treherne bending graciously over Lady 
Laura’s chair, the velvet, blue eyes softly down- 
cast as he talked. The most prejudiced indi- 
vidual could not fail to acknowledge that Geof- 
frey Treherne was a handsome man, even in his 
least prepossessing moods; and now, having in 
some sort recovered from his temporary disap- 
pointment, in his deferential graciousness, he 
was really very courtly-looking indeed. Still, 
Robert Lindsay did not show to any disad- 
vantage as he bowed low before Lady Laura, 
when Mr. Charnley presented him. His tall, 
stalwart figure liad a self-asserting strength that 
Treherne’s lacked ; his clear-cut, brown face, and 
clear, straight-glanced eyes, were as perfect in 
their beauty as a man’s might be, and the natu- 
ral ease and fearlessness of any self-committal 
in his manner to Blanche Charnley’s mind, at 
least, was worthy of admiration. But Lady Laura, 
not being prone to enthusiasm, saw only, as she 
rose slightly from her chair, a very tall, rather 
good-looking individual, who had cause] her 
some little surprise a few minutes, defore, »7 a". 
dressing her familiarly by her name, and who 
was, at the present time, rather tending ts in- 
crease it by the unconcealed admiration of his 
glance. It was evidently an .dmiration not easy 


to conceal, and it expressed itself unavoidubly, 
as it were, in the frank, brown eyes, even once 





or twice after Mr. Robert Lindsay had taken 
his seat at the dining-table, exactly opposite 
Lady Laura Tresham. How could he help it? 
Every time he looked up, he saw the pure, girl- 
ish face, with its softly, downcast eyes, the deli- 
cate, bare, shadowed throat, and the aureole of 
bright, crepe hair; and, in spite of himself, the 
honest delight he experienced, portrayed itself, 
to some extent, in his countenance, 

The Reverend Norman being a generous, hos- 
pitable gentleman, was very much predisposed 
in his young guest’s favor. Really Robert Lind- 
say was apt to prepossess people through the 
sheer power of his great physical beauty; and, 
again, his was one of the rare cases, in which 
there can be no diminution of favorable opinion. 
He was a good talker, through right of a sweet 
voice, a clear brain, and a quick sense of the fit- 
ness of things. He had traveled as much as 
most men, and had seenmore He had enjoyed 
his youth heartily, and appeared likely to enjoy 
his manhood ; and, at twenty-six, despite a pretty 
thorough knowledge of the world, he still 1e- 
tained a simple chivalrous faith in. things good 
and true, such as few men can thank Heaven for 
the possession of. 

Occasionally, during the evening, Lady Laura 
found herself regarding him with some interest. 
There was a novelty in this fearless man that im- 
pressed her, and attracted her attention. He 
was talking to Blanche about a hunting trip he 
had made in California, when her eyes were first 
drawn toward him. It was a wild, adventurous 
story he was telling; but he was plainly telling 
it well, and with such a man’s hearty, zestful re- 
membrance of its pleasures; and Blanche was 
listening, her look, of amused interest not un- 
mixed with a little admiration. He had not 
been intrusive so far, notwithstanding his frank 
eyes, and the trifling singularity of conduct in 
his watching her passage down stairs; accord- 
ingly Lady Laura felt herself at liberty to judge 
him impartially. He was handsome, certainly ; 
and a certain air of boyish freshness and spirit 
in his style, was whimsically pleasant. How he 
seemed to be enjoying the jests he was making, 
and how well his gay laugh chimed with the ring 
of Blanche’s. He would be a very hearty; hon- 
est lover for some woman one day, and then, un- 
consciously, she glanced up at Geoffrey Treherne, 
who stood at her side, holding her little, lace fan. 

‘Our friend seems to be enjoying himself,” 
said that gentleman, with calm disapproval of the 
new arrival’s being so thoroughly at his ease. 
Col, Treherne felt, in an undefined manner, that 
the young man ought to be a little overpowered 
under the circumstances. 
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But, singularly enough, whatever the cause of 
the phenomenon might have been, Lady Laura 
did no, respond as cordially as her companion 
had expected. In fact, her manner was rather 
coldly indifferent, when, after glancing across 
the room, she made her reply, 

«*T had scarcely observed,” she said. ‘‘ Blanche 
appears to be interested, however, and Blanche 
is usually not easily pleased. Mr. Lindsay is 
@ very pleasant cort of person, I should judge.” 

Treherne’s hand went up to his big, fair mus- 
tache, doubtfully. ‘He did not understand this. 
He felt as though he had been slightly repressed, 
and he liked Mr. Robert Lindsay none the bet- 
ter for it, for, little as that ‘‘ pleasant sort.of 
person’’ was to blame, he could not avoid con- 
necting him, in some indefinite manner, with the 
polite rebuff he had met. Surely Lady Laura 
did not intend to countenance this person by 
even the mildest of lady-like championship. “He 
turned round, and looked down at her; but the 
lights of the glittering; pendant chandalier shone 
down upon the most tranquil and untranslatable 
of fair faces, and he was fain to smoothe his 
mustache again, and decide, mentally, that this 
was an excessively unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

It was late when the family retired ; but it was 
not too late for Blanche’s customary visit to her 
friend’s chamber. During Lady Laura’s stay at 
the Priory, few nights passed without pleasant, 
girl-like chats being held in one apartment or 
the other. Blanche’s dressing-room adjoined 
Laura's, and, upon this occasion, her young lady- 
ship had just dismissed her waiting-woman, when 
the young lady made her appearance in dress- 
ing-robe and slippers, brush in hand, ‘her abun- 
dant, pretty fair hair hanging loosely about her. 

“T want to have'a long chat to-night, Laura,” 
she said, after she had tucked her small, slip- 
pered feet under her gay wrapper, on the most 
luxurious little lounge in the room. ‘ You are 
not tired, are you? You don’t look tired. The 
fact is, you never do look tired. How delight- 
fully flossy and yellow your hair is; you are sit- 
ting in an actual bower of gold. 1 always think 
my hair is pretty until I look at yours. Now, 
tell me what you think of Robert Lindsay?’ 

All this, in one’ gay, little rattling speech, 
sounded exactly like Blanche Charnley, and no- 
body else; and then she shook her fair tresses 
back, and paused for a reply, with something 
more watchful in her eyes than one would have 
imagined the careless question warranted. 

«‘ Now it is to be an honest opinion, Laura,” 
she added, ‘‘ without the least regard for the 
bales of calico, and entirely unbiassed by any 
stately remembrance of that first august Tres- 








ham, who came over with the Conqueror. What 
—do—you—really—think — of— Robert Lind- 
say pe 

“Think?” said Lady Laura, complacently, 
and with some slight, young lady-like mendacity, 
be it known. ‘I think he is very big, my dear; 
and really, I believe, that is all I have thought 
just yet.” 

Blanche’s pretty shoulders were shrugged ex- 
pressively. 

«¢ That is so like you, Laura,” she said. ‘« And 
it is exactly what I expected, too. I knew you 
wouldn’t do him justice, poor fellow. Well, sup- 
pose I give you my opinion of Mr. Robert Lind- 
say. I—think—he—is—splendid !” 

Lady Laura drew a long, shining, heavy tress 
over the white arm, from which the open sleeve 
ofthe blue dressing-robe fell back, and she 
looked at the shining tress, and the white arm 
approvingly, as well she might. 

“Why ?”’ she asked, concisely. 

*< Because he is honest,’’ said Blanche. « Be- 
cause he believes in things; because he is manly 
and chivalrous. Do you know, Laura, he was 
honest enough to tell me that you were the love- 
liest woman he had ever seen ; and he said it as 
gravely and reverently as if he had been speak- 
ing of his own mother.”’ 

Lady Laura flushed even to her white forehead. 

«You are either talking wonsense, Blanche,”’ 
she said, ‘‘or I can tell you something else that 
I think of Mr. Lindsay.” 

‘© What else?’ asked Blanche. 

‘‘ That: he is very insolent,’’ was the reply. 

Blanche merely laughed, and shrugged her 
shoulders again, with a comical little grimace, as 
she answered this rather intolerant speech. 

“I don’t think he is,’’ she said, practically. 
‘“<T wish he had said it of me; or I wish some- 
body else had said it, with the proviso that they 
had said it just as he did. He was speaking the 
truth, and one hears so many white fibs in these 
days, that the truth is as astounding as it is re- 
freshing. 

But she did not refer to Robert Lindsay 
again that night. Perhaps she thought she had 
said enough ; at any rate, during the rest of their 
conversation, his name did not once occur; and, 
when she rose from her lounge at last, to go to 
her room, they had wandered so far from Robert 
Lindsay that such an individual might never 
have had existence. 





CHAPTER IIl. 


Bor before many days had passed, Lady Laura 
found room for more than temporary intcrest 
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or temporary annoyance. She found room for a 
surprise, which became in a short space of time 
something like amazement. She would have 
thought very little of Mr, Charnley’s.guest after 
the first evening of their meeting, had she not 
found herself compelled to think of him through 
the agency of a rather unexpected fact, which 
forced itself upon her notice. This young man 
of whom, gentleman as he was, in her calm, 
intolerant pride she had thought little more than 
of one of her guardian’s lackeys ; this young man, 
whose father was a tradesman, and whose grand- 
father she had heard Mr, Charnley say was an 
excellent farmer; this young man was, in the 
most unprecedentedly matter-of-fact manner, 
falling into the same position as Geoffrey Tre- 
herne himself, She could not understand how 
it had come about, and far less could: she avoid 
it; she could only begin, as time progressed, to 
feel that it was.so. It would have been the 
most impossible of tasks to repulse him, . His 
genial, hearty nature, was not easily chilled; and 
even Treherne found his frigid stateliness met 
witha careless gayety that perfectly overwhelmed 
him, Lindgay’s - honest, undisguised admira- 
tion showed itself in every action, and Lady 
Laura found «hergelf sheerly helpless against 
him. It was useless to endeavor to chill him; 
he clearly was. determined to persevere in sub- 
lime disregard of the fact that Geoffrey Terherne 
and William, the Conqueror stood between him 
and the object of his admiration. He cared 
little for Geoffrey Treherne, it seemed, and less 
for William of Normandy; and yet, in spite of 
his persistence, he was never intrusive. And, 
notwithstanding her astonishment, Laura Tre- 
sham could not resist wholly a slight inclina- 
tion to feel interested in him in some degree. If 
it had been easier to dislike him, she would have 
felt herself in a safer position, but to dislike him 
was a sheer impossibility, She had tried the 
iciest reserve, and he had waited pafiently, until 
she was compelled to thaw into atleast a reason- 
able warmth ; and this being the result of her 
efforts, good breeding afforded her no alterna- 
tive ; and yet she was not quite prepared for the 
somewhat remarkable sentiment to which the 
gentleman gave utterance upon one occasion. 
They were siting together in Mr. Charnley’s 
study, one evening, when theconversation turned 
incidentally upon a certain mesalliance that was 
ve subject of great discussion among the aris- 
tocratic dragons of Guestwick, and which had 
caused said dragons much severe contempt and 
disapproval, and Mrs. Charnley was echoing the 
public sentiment, though, of course, more chari- 


Rob Lindsay (people always called him’ Rob, 
he said), spoke up, with a not unbecoming’ earn- 
estness of belief in what he was saying. , 

“I don’t think I agree with you, Mrs’ Charn- 

ley,”’ he said, ‘‘When a man loves a woman 
honestly, he forgets everything but that he does 
love her honestly. He does not think so much 
of her, superiority or inferiority as he does of 
the fact that he loves her. The woman I marry, 
were she queen or empress, will be to me simply 
} the woman who is dearest to me on earth,”’ 
;. Mrs. Charnley smiled, but Blanche who had 
been teasing her macaw as it swung in its gilded 
cage over the window-plants, turned round and 
gave him a long, keen, quiet glance, as if while 
measuring his strength, she found the result 
satisfactory.. Rob Lindsay had advanced in her 
good opinion every day, though she rarely men- 
tioned him to Laura. A very short experience 
had convinced her that if cool, deliberate de- 
termination was of any avail, Rob Lindsay 
needed no championship, and was surer of suc- 
cess than most men. 

Lady Laura herself did not vouchsafe him a 
glance. When he spoke, she was taking a book 
from the library. shelves; and when, a few 
minutes after, she replaced it, there was a faint 
glow of unwilling color on her cheeks. 

And later that very evening she had cause 
for still greater and more indignant bewilder- 
ment. 

She had been out in the morning, making 
calls with Blanche, and upon her return had ac- 
cidentally left one of her gloves upon a table, in 
the parlor. About an hour after the discussion 
in the library, she remembered the mislaid 
article, and went to the room to look for it, and 
as she entered her eyes fell upon the stalwart, 
good-looking figure of Rob Lindsay, who was 
standing in the middle of the apartment, with 
his back turned toward her. He did not hear 
her entrance, and, at first she scarcely compre- 
hended his pre-occupation ; but the next instant, 
a glance at the pier-glass opposite to him revealed 
to her.the true state of affairs. He held her lost 
glove in his hand, and, was regarding it as it lay 
upon his palm with a great deal of quiet admi- 
ration, and before she had time to speak, he had 
complacently put it into his vest-pocket. He saw 
her the moment after, and turned toward her with 
a coolness and freedom from embarrassment that 
completely overpowered her, and rendered her 
holpless, notwithstanding her indignation. He 
must unavoidably have known that the mirror 
had reflected everything to her, and yet he was 





as placidly self-contained as would have been 


tably than was usual with the dragons, when { possible under any circumstances. 
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I actually did not hear you come into the 
room,”’ he said, with audacious cheerfulness. 

His coolness’ #0 staggered her, that’ for an in- 
stant she only looked at him haughtily. 

‘«¢T left one of my gloves here, this morning, 
Mr. Lindsay,” she said, ‘at'last, “and I came 
to find it. - It was on this'table, near Blanche’s 
card-case, I believe. It was a mauve glove, with 
white, silk tassels’;’"and she looked at him with 
steady scrutiny that should have abashed him, 
but which to her astonishment failed to do so. 

He turned to the table, as cheerfully as ever, 
without s shadow of discomposure in his man- 
ner. 

“Tt doesn’t appear to be here now,”’ he said. 
“A mauve glove, you said, with white, silk tas- 
sels. I believe I remember noticing it, this 
morning, as being'a very pretty glove. It would 
be a pity to lose it.” 

Lady Laura did not waste ‘time in any farther 
search. The ends of the identical white silk 
tassels were at that moment showing themselves 
above the edge of the pocket of his vest, and he 
had not even the grace to blush even while he 
was perfectly conscious of the fact that her eyes 
were resting upon this final touch of strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

On her way to her room, Blanche met her 
upon the stair-case. 

«Where have you been; Laura?’’ she asked. 
“Your eyes look positively ee What 
is the matter?” 

‘* Nothing,”’ said the young lady, briefly. TI 
have been looking for my glove, and—and— 
I haven’t found it. Don’t keep Mr. Lindsay 
waiting, Blanche. I shall not’ have time to join 
you at present, and you' know he promised to 
give you another archery lesson.” 

Blanche ran down’ stairs, with a glimmer of 
suppressed fun in her eyes, and; when she 
reached the bottom of the stair-case, she found 
Robert Lindsay at the hall-door, looking out’ 
upon the lawn with a'most untranslatable smile. 
It was a calm smile, and a baffting one, and not 
at all an unsatisfied smile, in its way; and it was 
on the cheerful, handsome face, even after half 
an hour spent in the archery-ground. Then, 
after making several very bad aims at the target, 
Blanche set another arrew, and drew her bow 
with most delicate precision. 

*¢And so Laura couldn’t find her glove, Mr. 
Lindsay,”’ she said. 

Mr. Lindsay looked with great complacency 
first at the aim his pupil was — and then ‘at 
his pupil’s pretty face. 

“ittWhy, no!” he said, regretfully; “I be- 


know, because it was such a very pretty glove. 
A little mauve affair, with white silk tassels, and 
a delicious, little, delicate dead ghost of a per- 
fume about it.” 

“Yes,” admitted Miss Charnley, sagaciously. 
“T know the glove. Laura always does wear 
pretty gloves; and——— There, Mr. Lindsay,” 
as the little, white-winged arrow whizzed away. 
“Right in the center of the target.” 

*«In the very center,”’ replied the immovable 
Rob. “And it is what I should call a very ex- 
cellent aim too, Miss Blanche.” 

For the next day or so Mr. Rob Lindsay 
encountered some rather rough sailing, if so in- 
definite a term may be employed. In Laura 
Tresham’s creed presumption was the sin unpar- 
donable; and Robert Lindsay had been guilty 
ofan act of presumption, which had no equal in 
her experience. If he had shown the slightest 
shadow of embarrassment, or the slightest touch 
of penitential regret, she might have found it 
possible to vouchsafe him # haughty pardon ; but 
as it was, his immovable composure baffied her 
terribly. As far as was possible, without caus- 
ing remark, she had held herself aloof from him, 
scarcely deigning him a word or glance; but it 
had not produced the effect she desired. He did 
not intrude himselfupon her, but he certainly 
did not avoid her. He was as gay and good- 
humored as ever, and seemed to enjoy himself as 
thoroughly. The Reverend Norman was very 
fond of him,;and with Mrs. Charnley he was as 
great a favorite as Lady Laura. In his good 
nature, his good spirits, his’ boyish daring, and 
his almost affectionate warmth of manner, were 
combined all the miost desirable characteristics 
of # favorite son ; and Mrs. Charnley with true 
motherly recollection of the Ralph of whom 
Blanche had spoken; and who was the only son 
of the house of Charnley, regarded this brave, 
high-spirited, dashing young fellow, with some- 
thing of a motherly affection. ‘Accordingly, she 
wondered somewhat at Lady Laura’s cold recep- 
tion of her eulogistic speeches, but Blanche un- 
derstood the' matter pretty clearly. Laura no 
longer avoided’ mentioning Rob Lindsay. In 
their nightly discussions she spoke of him with 
cutting sareasms! ‘She laughed at him, and 
sneered with extraordinary aptness at his un- 
conventional frankness and warmth of manner; 
and certainly poor Rob had never met with 
more severity than he sometimes met with in the 
bright little dressing-room. Still he seemed to 
sustain himself with wonderful cheerfulness 
through it all. Even when he had been 
most cuttingly satirized, and when his pleasant 
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hauteur, he. appeared’ to make himself most 
thoroughly, comfortable. He drove, the little 
pony-carrriage for Mrs,..Charnley when she 
wanted to make her charitable rounds; he ar- 
ranged her foot-stool for her-when she was tired ; 
he had ridden over, to Guestwiek and matched 
Berlin wools for Blanche to a. shade; he had 
rendered himself popular with every one, and 
even the dullest, longest days were made cheer- 
ful by his indefatigable good-humor... Taking all 
this into consideration, it.is easy to see that Lady 
Laura’s task was'a difficult one. It was difficult 
to satirize him teBlanche as mercilessly as she 
felt inclined ; and, of course, it was impossible to 
satirize him openly. And besides, it appeared 
quite probable that even under such circum- 
stances, he would, have encountered the satire 
as he encountered every other weapon. So she 
found herself compelled, much against her will; 
to submit to the sheer force of circumstances. 

After the advent of the new arrival, Col. 
Treherne’s visits became even more frequent than 
they had. been, before, Perhaps, notwithstand- 
ing his self-consciousness, he had been quick- 
sighted enough to see a dangerous rival in a man 
who was generous, imperturbable, and physically 
beautiful in no slight degree, in grand defiance 
of his lack of pedigree. .Women were subject to 
whimsical fancies after all, and even such a 
woman as Laura Tresham, with all her inborn 
prejudice and pride, might be influeneed by such 
& man’s persistence, if. persistent he should pre- 
sume to be, And in her secret resentment 
against Rob, Laura was more cordial in her re- 
ception of Treherne’s advances than she would 
otherwise have been. She was more chary of 
her smiles, less inclined to reserve, and altogether 
more encouraging. But Geoffrey Treherne simply 
regarded this ag the very natural result of his 
attentions. It was, of course, not likely, after all, 
that any rival, should be successful against. him, 
when it came to action ; and yet, notwithstanding 
his certainty upom the subject, he felt more at 
ease when he found, that his influence did not 
appear to be at all lessened, and in his security 
he forgot something of his hauteur, and was 
more condescendingly familiar in his manner 
toward the object of his former distaste. 

“This Ameriean seems to be a gentlemanly 
sort of young fellow,’’ he said graciously one day 
to Blanche. ‘‘ Not highly polished, .of course, 
but good-natured enough, at all events, I think.” 

Tt so happened that this morning he had called 
earlierthanusual, and had found Blanche and her 
friend in the garden, with Rob, who was giving 
them the benefit of his floral experience; and 





was trimming one or two, of her favorite rose- 
bushes with a, pair of keen little scissors. She 
was snipping away the dead leaves in a most 
scientific manner, when her companion youch- 
safed this condescending patronage of her favor- 
ite; and she went on snipping like a very charm- 
ing picture of unconscious innocence, as she made 
her reply. 

‘Now, do; you really, Col. Treherne?’”’ she 
said ‘‘ How very-kind in you to say so. This 
is a pretty rose isn’tit? And how delighted——” 
Snip, snip, snip ‘Mr. Lindsay would be if 
I were to tell him. Don’t you think so?” 

Treherne looked down at her with reflective 
uneasiness. Her pretty little straw hat hid her 
bent face from him, and the scissors in the small, 
gloved hands were very busy ; but he was by no 
means @ dullard, in spite of his arrogance, and 
he felt an uncomfortable sense of the fact that 
Miss. Blanche Charnley was satirizing him rather 
cuttingly, and added to;this, was an equally un- 
pleasant consciousness that he had made himself 
slightly ridiculous, 

‘* Pray, excuse me,’’ he began stiffly. ‘‘ I was 
not aware that my words could contain any 
offence.” 

“‘Oh, dear, no!’’ replied Blanche, with much 
delightful simplicity. «Of course not, How 
could they? You see these sort of. people. are 
not like we are. I dare say it is very likely that 
they don’t sneer at. our-pretensions. And;of 
course, Mr. Lindsay ought to be much. obliged 
to you for your good opinion ; and if he wasn’t, 
it would be very ungrateful.on his part. But then 
do you know, Col. Treherne, I really don’t be+ 
lieve, taking all things into consideration, that J 
would patronize him more than was absolutely 
unavoidable. It might interfere with his natursl 
feeling of deference, you see,’’ 

It was rather severe upon Treherne; perhaps, 
@ little too severe, upon the whole; but Blanche 
Charnley was apt tobe severe, occasionally ; and 
she had been wondering for some time if.a quiet, 
suggestive lesson might mot prove beneficial! 
Her sense of the ridiculous, made her keenly 
alive to Geoffrey Treherne’s peculiarities,.;and 
besides, she was. little out of patience with 
Laura; so she went on to her next rose-bush in 
the significant silencethat fellowed, with a quiet 
consciousness of the, fact that she had at least 
made a telling shot. 

There was a sort of uneasiness in Treherne’s 
manner during the remainder of his visit.. He 
did not like Blanche Charnley very much, but 
he had a true English horror of making himself 


absurd ; and the ideaof having appeared a’ 
Blanche in gloves and a neat little garden-blouse, ; to Robert Lindsay, was particularly daft 
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tasteful to him. Satirical as Blanche’s speech 
had been, it had suddenly presented a new idea 
to his mind. Was it possible that this young 
fellow was quicker sighted ‘than his careless 
gayety had led him to imagine? Once or twice 
he had fancied that he detected a thread of 
Blanche Charnley’s: keen edge sarcasm. in his 
quietly daring speeches. 

These thoughts -were'very busy in his mind, 
when, the young ladies having gone to change 
their gardening dresses, he found himself pro- 
menading one of the terraces with the cause of 
his late annoyance. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tuey had been walking to and fro for some 
minutes in silence, but at length it was broken 
by Lindsay himself. 

««T have some excellent ‘ weeds’ in my pocket, 
Treherne,’’ he said: ‘Allow me to offer you 
one: I brought them from Cuba myself.’’ 

It was’ a very pretty bead-embroidered segar- 
case that he produced, and the segar Geoffrey 
Treherne accepted was the rarest and most fra- 
grant of its kind; but he scarcely looked at either 
segar-case or segar, after his first word of thanks; 
his eyes had fallen upon something Lindsay 
had drawn from his pocket accidentally, and 
which had dropped upon the terrace near one of 
the young man’s shapely feet; a very small 
article after all, but it had attracted Treherne’s 
attention in one instant. It was a pretty mauve 
glove with white silk tassels. 

The next minute Lindsay saw it too, and stooped 
to pick it up with the most collected of quiet faces. 

‘* I think I have seen that glove before,” said 
Treherne, stiffly, ‘‘ or am I mistaken ?’’ 

** Why, no,” returned Rob, good-humoredly. 
“T don’t think you are mistaken. It is quite 
possible you have seen it before, I dare say. 
Won't you have a light ?”’ 

With the utmost composure, he had returned 
it to his pocket, and brought out a box of fuses, 
and having handed them to his companion he 
stopped his walk fora moment, to light his own 


segar. , 

‘¢T imagined I had seen Lady Laura wearing 
it,’’ said Treherne, helplessly. He was in a fever 
of impatience, and could scarcely govern himself. 

‘* Possibly,” said Rob, puffing. ‘The fact is, 
it did belong to Lady Laura,’’ with intermediate 
puffs. 

“ Then you are a very fortunate individual,” 
commented Treherne, frigidly. 

Rob took his segar from his mouth, looked at 
its glowing end for a moment, and then tossed 


as ever, which was really very trying to hi8 
companion. 

‘* No,” he said at last, ‘* I can’t say that I am 
‘very fortunate, Treherne ; sometimes I am almost 
inclined to think that Iam rather unfortunate. 
Of course, Lady Laura did not give me her,glove ; 
and, of. course, I am not such a vaunting idiot as 
to pretend:that she did.. Neither am I such an 
idiot as to imagine that she would have given it 
to me if I'hadasked her. I found the glove and 
I kept it. ' It is‘a pretty glove, and the woman I 
love’ has worn it, and; though it may not be a 
great loss to her, it is a great gain tome. [like 
towarry it about with me, and lapk at it some- 
times, and that is howit fell from my pocket. 
I should not have mentioned it if you had not 
seen it; and I should ‘not' have mentioned it, if 
I had not wished it to be impossible for you to 
misunderstand Laura Tresham. Good segars, 
these, ain’t they ?”’ 

Treherne’s reply was @ somewhat incoherent 
one. In fact he had never been so utterly taken 
aback in his life. There was a coolness about 
this young ‘man’s manner that was altogether 
too much for him. Treherne was determined to 
sift the matter as early as possible, and in his 
anxiety to sift it, he did a rather unwise thing. 
When Lady Laura came back again, he found 
himself alone with her for a moment; he brought 
the conversation somewhat abruptly to bear upon 
the subject ‘most important to his ease of mind 

“This Japanese lily is'a great favorite of 
Blanche’s,”’: said Lady Laura, tranquilly,. as 
she bent over a flower; “and Mr. Lindéay 
says ps 

‘*Our eccentric friend seems to be a great 
favorite,””’ interposed Treherne, in his secret 
anxiety. ‘‘I wonder if you are aware that he 
carries one of your gloves in his pocket, Lady 
Laura ?”’ 

A- sudden pink flush flooded Lady Laura’s 
‘bent face in an instant, even touching the light 
waves of hair upon the white, low brow, and 
sweeping over the slender throat Her confusion 
was so evident that Treherne found himself be- 
coming slightly confused also, and feeling more 
awkward than he had anticipated, and accord- 
ingly his next speech was an unfortunate one. 
«He was good enough to explain to me,” he 
said, ‘‘ that you had no knowledge of the fact of 
his having it in his possession. He had found 
the glove he said, and kept it.” 

Lady Laura interrupted him, a curious little 
tremor ‘stirring ‘the folds of muslin over her 
neck, @ curious, dangerous glow in her eyes. 

“TI ask pardon, Col. Treherne,” she said; 
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necessary to eatechise Mr. Lindsay concerning 
the manner of his obtaining possession of my 
glove?” 

Treherne was. dumbfounded. For some reason 
appearing inexplicable to him, the young lady 
,was evidently annoyed in no slight measure. 
He did not understand that, the very, pride, he 
had admired as mating so well with hisewn, had 
arrayed itself against him. 

“T am bound to; say,’ he explained loftily, 
*¢that there was no necessity, for so, doing. Mr. 
Lindsay was honest exongh to be desirous of 
making sure that there could be:no misunder- 
standing.” 

‘‘He was very kind,’’ replied Lady Laura, 
now feeling inconsistently severe against the de- 
linquent, ‘‘ Very kind, indeed; but, he was mis- 
taken in saying I did not know he had the glove. 
I saw him take it,’’ With that she turned away. 

Through his intense discomfiture, Col. Tre- 
here left the Priory earlier than was customary 
with him; and it was after he had gone, that 
Rob Lindsay, sauntering into the drawing-room, 
found Lady Laura there, and .was, addressed by 
that young lady in a very decided manner. 

‘‘Tam glad you are here, Mr. Lindsay,” she 
said to him. ‘I have just been wishing to 
see you. Col. Treherne.tells me that you found 

e glove I lost, and—and that, in fact, you 
showed it to him a short time ago.”’ This last 
artful touch as punishment beforehand, 

For the first time in the course of her. ac- 
quaintance with Mr, Rob Lindsay, Lady Laura 
had the pleasure of. seeing him blush. The 
color ran up to the roots of his curly-brown 
hair; but it was not a blush of embarrassment. 
It was clearly a flush of high, uncontrollable in- 
dignation. 

He walked deliberately to the bay-window, 

“Task pardon, Lady Laura,” he said, with 
startling warmth: ‘But may I ask if Col. Tre- 
herne said that I had exhibited your glove to 
him ?”’ 

The sudden change from his usual. careless 
gayety to this somewhat foreboding frankness of 
demeanor frightened her fair, young ladyship, 
in spite of herself. She actually felt herself on 
the brink of being most ignominiously defeated, 
and Rob Lindsay, waiting for a reply, saw the 
blue-velvet eyes that matched the blue-velvet 
ribbons, change their expression curiously. 

‘*No,”’ faltered the young lady. ‘‘ He merely 
agid that—that he had seen it,’’ 

Rob’s knitted forehead smoothed slightly. 

‘Oh!’ he said, more coolly. ‘‘ That is a dif- 

nt matter, you see. Iam rather glad to hear 
too, because, if it had been otherwise, I should 





have been compelled to say that Col. Treherne 
had not adhered strictly to the truth. I did not 
show Col, Treherneiyour glove, Lady Laura. It 
dropped out of my pocket accidentally, and: he 
saw it, and I—— Well, I spoke the truth about 
it.” 

He had never looked better in his life, than he 
did when he finished saying this, and leaned 
against the side of the bay-window, looking 
down at her with a spark of the fire which had 
not quite died. out in his brown eyes. He saw 
that ae had startled her a little, and, despite his 
smouldering wrath, he was tenderly sorry for it. 
He was not the man to feel he had frightened 
a@ woman ever/ so slightly by any thoughtless 
warmth of speech, without a chivalrous regret 

‘‘You must. excuse my seeming abruptness, 
Lady Laura,’’ he said, in his good-natured, frank 
fashion. ‘<I misunderstood you at first, and if 
Treherne had really given you the impression 
that I had boasted of my luck in finding the 
glove, he would have given you a false impres- 
sion, and one which must necessarily have made 
me appear contemptible in your eyes, and I 
could not stand that you know.”’ 

‘I cannot understand,” said Lady Laura, her 
attempt at making a strong point a terrible fail- 
ure.. ‘I really cannot understand why you took 
the glove in the first place. It was very absurd, 
ond you must know that—that it has made,me 
appear very absurd too.”’ 

‘‘ Absurd !”’ said Rob. ‘‘ Im whose eyes, Lady 
Laura?’ 

‘(In my own,’’ she faltered, coloring until-she 
looked like one of Blanche’s pink verbenas. 
‘In Col. Treherne’s, and—and in yours.”’ This 
last with great. weakness. 

‘‘Not, in mine,” said Rob, exhibiting great 
cheerfalness. .‘‘ Don’t say that, if you please.” 

‘* But, I mean jit,’ returned Laura, breaking 
off a rose geranium-leaf, and trying to regain her 
coldness of manner. .‘‘ You have made me/feel 
absurd, at least, to have placed mein a very an- 
noying position, Mr. Lindsay. Why, it is im- 
possible for me to, understand.”’ 

Rob looked down again for a moment, with a 
meditative air, at the averted face, and the white’ 
haud toying nervously, with the geranium-leaf, 
and then he turned his eyes away toward the 
garden, and, forgetting himself for the time being, 
first whistled softly, and then stopped. 

“Ah! Why, indeed!’’ he said. 

Having crushed the perfume out of one leaf, 
Lady Laura threw it away, and took another, 
and began again, utterly ignoring both whistle 
and exclamation. 

‘« Having subjected me to this annoyance, you 
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subject me to still another,’’ she said. ‘The an- 
noyance of asking you to return the glove to me.” 

Rob’s countenance fell somewhat. . 

“I am sorry that I have ‘subjected you to any 
annoyance,” he said, with honest. penitence. 
“‘Very sorry, Lady Laura; but I believe I am 
quite as sorry to hear you say you want, your 
glove again, Ofcourse, you don’t care for any 
reasons I may have for wishing t -to keep it. It is 
a little thing to you, and, you can afford te ignore 
it as you do, but——”, 

“IT was not aware that, I jgnored anything,” 
interposed Laura, inconsistently, 

Rob went on calmly. 

‘‘ But I can assure you it is a matter of more 
importance tome. , But that doesn’t matter, does 
it?” 

He stopped here, ad ‘aan the glove from his 
pocket; but he didnot. offer it to her at once. 
He held it in his hand, and ‘looked gt it a little 
regretfully and sadly. 

“A very little thing to ask for,” he. said. 
“And a very little thing to prize, it might seem ; 
but I prize it, nevertheless. ; A yery little, thing 
to be refused. too—is it mot, after all? But as 
I suppose Treherne has. a;greater right to it 
than I, why, here it is, Lady Laura;’’ and he 
laid it upon the little work-table of Blanche’s, 
which stood between them, therein exhibiting 
more discretion and diplomacy than one would 
have expected of so frank a young:-man..__; 

I have already spoken of this unconventional 
Rob’s great physical beauty, and of the effect 
it was apt to produce,in the way, of softening 
people’s hearts toward him ; so you will not -be 
surprised at being told; Laura Tresham was soft- 
ened a little, . This, momentary look of regretful- 
ness was very becoming to, him withal, and; he 
had been straightforward and regardful for her, 
atleast. And then a, half-worn glove wassuch 9 
little thing, and, then-——— Well, she looked up 
at his handsome brown face, and his handsome 
brown eyes, and relented somewhat. Besides, 





had he not intimated that his rival had a right, 
which that rival had not ? 
: So the glove lay untouched upon the table. 

‘Col. Treherne has no right to it,”’ she said, 
iwith some degree of hauteur. ‘ He has no right 
that you or any other friend of mine has not.” 

‘« Friend ?’”’ was Rob’s quiet. echo. 

‘*T believe I said friend,” she answered. 

But she did not attempt to take the glove, and, 
when a few, minutes later, Blanche called to her 
from the garden, she turned to obey the sum- 
mons as, though she bad forgotten it; and when 
Rob drew her attention to.it, she paused a mo- 
ment, hesitating. 

‘‘ It is of no value to me,’ she said, carelessly, 
of length. ‘I don’t.know where its fellow is, 
and I should not wear it if I did. If you wish 
to keep it, you may, since perhaps that will 
prove to you that no one hag a right to dispese 
of it but myself.” 

Rob took the glove in his hand, swinging it 
lightly by its ‘silken tassels, his comely face 
brightening. 

“ Thank you,’ he said, ‘Ido want it, and I 
suppose the speech I am going to make is rather 
#n audacious jone, but I can scarcely belp making 
it, notwithstanding. The fact. is, Lady Laura, 
I should not like to ‘feel that the annoyance I 
haye caused you has forced from you the gift I 
value 'so highly.” 

‘‘Tt.is certainly not a matter of compulsion,’’ 
she said, briefly. ‘‘ You wished to have the glove, 
and I gave it to you.” 

‘Thank you again,” answered Rob, all the 
cheerfulness in the world expressing itself in his 





composure of manner, 

And. as Lady Laura left the room, the mauve 
glove, for which Geoffrey Treherne would have 
given something very.considerahle, was quietly 
replaced in the pocket, from which, to Geoffrey 
Treherne’s blank .amazement, it had dropped a 
few hours before, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY NEDDA BENEDICT. | 


A sitver voice is singing within I hear no more the hurrying feet, 
A melody sad and sweet ; And the singer's lips are. dumb ; 
It swells on the night-wind above the din And dimmed the dazzling lamps of the street, 
” Of the crowded city street. And distant the ¢ity’s hum. 


I pause on the pavethent to catch the strain ; 
It thrills my heart, and it fills my brain, 
And memory wakens again, again, 

To an old forgotten pain. 


Away are my thougtits froin the careless throng, 
From the \yexed present of right and wrong 

To a dream that lay buried so long, ao long, 

But wakened to life by a song. 














ROBERT PICKLIN’S STORY. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 
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* A QuaRTeR past twelve! ‘So much the bet- 
ter! It’s no use to go to bed now; the'train "ll 
be along about three, '‘I’d rather have no sleep 
at all than be fooled out of my first’ nap before 
it’s half over. 

««My name’s Robert Picklin. I don’t Know 
why, unless as a sort of warning that I was to 
have a rather smarty time of it’ in this world. 
When I was sixteen years old, my step-fathef 
kicked me out of doors; anyway, he tried to; so 
I knocked him down with’ a chair, and walked 
out; and that was the'last of him as far as I was 
concerned. 

‘Ours was a sea-going place, so I did what 
any boy would in such alittle family disturbance— 
went aboard of a whaling-vessel that happened 
to be ready to leave port. Well, you may bet I 
had eighteen blessed months of it, for I wasn’t 
born a sailor, like the chaps in story-books. 
When I wasn’t licked for one thing, I was for 
another ; and when I wasn’t licked, I was banged 
on the head with whatever come handiest ; ‘and 
between this and that, I caught it pretty much 
the whole time. It wasn’t because anybody had 
@ special spite against me, but that was the way 
boys always had ‘been treated aboard ship, and 
sailors don’t take easily to new ways. 

‘‘When I got back home again; my mother 
was dead, so there wasn’t either kith or kin be- 
longing to me. I was as much ‘alone a8 Noah’s 
family, when they walked out of the ark, only 
it was my own family, all by myself. I went to 
school a year, for I'd a tolerably good ‘start be- 
fore father died, and I’d wit enough to know that 
if I hitched a little more book knowledge on what 
Thad, before getting any older, it would be so 
much in my favor. 

“After the schooling was over, I did pretty 
well whatever turned up for awhile; from 
photographing and teaching a district, to being 
treasurer in a circus, and sometimes riding the 
donkey when the clown was too drunk. It was 
just filling up time, whatever I chanced to be 
at; so it’s no matter to pay out a long yarn 
about it. ' ’ 

“T guess I was ‘past twenty-one, when I met 
old Bob Mosely in Boston. He was the chap I'd 
been named for, and: he had piled up the dust 
since then, but he had a kind of liking to me for 
the gake of the time when he and father were 
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boys, provided he could show it without costing 
himself anything. So he said wouldn’t I go out 
to Rio on a ship'of his he was sending loaded 
with Yankee notions; and sell them there, for 
the agents he’d had were gone up the spout ; and 
I said I would. Why not? 

“T'd picked up Spanish enough a winter I 
dropped down on to Cuba, to make a shift with 
it; and I'd had dealings before with the old man, 
so that he knew what I could do, and that I’d do 
it on the square; besides, it pleased his grit to 
see I’d made my way so far up hill without ask- 
ing a boost from him or anybody else. 

“Well, I sailed on the White Feather, and we 
had a stormy trip of it. Old Nick blew a gale 
behind and before all the way; and the men 
swore the ship was unlucky, and that we'd all 
take tea at Davy Jones’, instead of seeing dry 
land again.’ But we didn't; and in spite of Old 
Nick we landed at last, or else with his help, for 
I guess he miust have contrived my going there. 
I got acquainted with the men Mosely wanted 
me to find, and I did his business up in style for 
him ; I'did, indeed. ‘It happened that the cargo 
was just in ‘time to be wanted, and I ‘sold the 
whole job'at'a rousing premium. The old chap 
had done fairly enough by me; I was to have a 
certain percentage on the goods, and they went 
off 80 confoundedly above what we expected that 
T had’ cool eight hundred in my’pocket, and 
old Mosely’s checks and accounts reatly to go out 
to him by the next steamer. =" 

“Tn one of the hotises I had dealings with, I 
got to know a young Spanish chap, who had lived 
in New York, and spoke English like ‘a clipper. 
He was so very civil and polite, that though 
somehow at first I didn’t take much to the fel- 
low, I couldn’t help being polite too, at least in 
my way, which, at-its best, was never of the 
smoothest. The upshot of it was, that before long 
I forgot I hadn’t liked him in the beginning, he 
had such a faculty of making himself agreeable. 
He used to invite me out with him in the even- 
ing, and as I wasn’t any more steady in those 
days than most fellows at the age I was, the 
drinking and gambling didn’t frighten me a bit. 
But if ever a chap had a warning against both, 
it was me; though I dare say you won't ‘believe 
the story when I tell it to' you. I was wonder- 
fully lucky at cards, and used to win every 
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night ; whether I was let or not makes no differ- 
ence; the fact was there. 

“One evening, after we'd had dinner to- 
gether, Alvarez got more friendly than ever, and 
told me I was better than a brother to him, and 
that he hadn’t a secret in the world he would 
wish to keep from me. Now, when anybody, 
high or low, begins that sort of rubbish in your 
ears, you just remember Bob Picklin’s advice— 
give em a wide berth; cut the whole concern ; 
for they mean mischief in some fashion. 

«« Among the rest of the trash, he spun a won- 
derful story about a fix he’d got into with some 
young woman, whose relations didn’t seem just 
what a body would care about for a family tea- 
party. Her old grandmother kept a house where 
they gambled and danced; and it had a bad 
name into the bargain, from the fact that a 
French fellow once went in there and was never 
heard of afterward, though there was nothing 
proved against the people, and they found plenty 
to swear that he had gone away from the place, 
He proposed that we should go there, I was so 
deuced keen, according to his view, that I’d be 
sure to spy out some way of helping him, after I'd 
seen how the land;lay, I'd got outside of enough 
wine and spirits at dinner to be ready for any- 
thing, so I was not likely to fight shy of the 
expedition, 

“Up to that very day I’d had old Mosely’s 
matters in. my pocket, all.in, a, draft that 
was payable to me. But;that morning I got 
everything straight; made, the exchanges and 
sent old Bob his paper ready to turn into yellow 
boys; for we had ’em in those days. Alvarez 
knew I always carried the drafts and my own 
eight hundred about me, because it seemed safer 
to me; and how on earth it happened I hadn’t 
told him about sending them off, and five hun- 
dred of my. own added, is more than I can tell. 
They used to be snug in a long memorandum 
book, in.a pocket in thelining of my. vest, and the 
book was there yet, I remembered afterward 
how in telling me his story, he laid his hand on 


_my heart to feel, as he said that, it was a friend’s, 


and found it all right, the book and the heart 
too. 

‘< Off we started. ‘What part of the town the 
honse was in I can’t tell, but it was among dark, 
foul streets, and altogether the roughest spot I 
had come across inall my travels. But, anyhow, 
we, got,there, :We found several men playing a 
game something like faro, and an old woman, 
mighty. handsome yet—an odd thing for a Span- 
iard at her age +tending the bank. Alvarez said 
that was the girl’s grandmother; and there was 
no reason handy whyI should say it wasn’t. 





We had drinks round, and got friendly with the 
fellows, and after awhile two girls came in. One 
of them was the prettiest creature you ever set 
your eyes on—not a day over seventeen, I don’t 
believe. She and Alvarez had a little talk by 
themselves, and though I couldn’t hear a word 
they said, I thought the confab wasn’t any of the 
pleasantest. He seemed in a great way about 
something, and there was a wicked look in his 
face that made me recollect the prejudice I had 
against him when we first got acquainted. The 
girl, she seemed half-way between mad as sin, 
and ready to burst out crying—woman-fashion, 
you know. But they settled matters somehow, 
and came back amongst the rest of the party. 

‘¢ Pretty soon this girl went from one extreme 
to the other, justas they all will, whatever age 
they may be; and from acting asif she had a fit 
of the hysterics pat to treat us with, she began 
to chatter and-sing like a blackbird. Two of the 
men could talk some English, and they stumped 
Alvarez and me for a game of poker, for they’d 
learned it they said in San Francisco, I wasn’t 
a bit afraid, and I felt sure if there was any 
cheating I should be wide awake enough to settle 
it. But we hadn’t much more than got set down 
to the, business, when there was quite alot of 
people came in from some concert or something, 
and we had a little dance; but it was agreed 
among us that after the visitors were gone we'd 
have our game out. 

‘“‘T danced as hard as the best of them, and 
finally, the young woman that Alvarez said was 
such a drag on him—Rosalie, they called her— 
came up and asked me to dance with her. 

«I never saw any creature spin over the floor 
the way she did.. I felt as if I had my arm 
round a cloud, or a meteor; and she acted as if 
she thought it great fun to try and put me com- 
pletely out of breath, and hadn’t another idea 
in her mind. 

«But while we were flying about so fast, that 
I should think it must have made anybody dizzy 
to watch us, she whispered in my ear, in her 
pretty broken English, ‘I want to say something 
to you! Laugh and act as if it was only non- 
sense, and pretty soon we'll manage to get into 
the other room.’ ‘All right,’ said I, and began 
to wonder what her little game might be. I was 
getting so waked up that I wasn’t to be fooled by 
anybody in that,crowd, ‘He's looking at us,’ 
she said, with a kind of nervous shiver. ‘He’s 
watching us every minute!’ ‘Who's that,’ said 
I. ‘Alvarez. Don’t stop—faster, faster !’ 

“1 thought to myself, if she was pretending, 
she did it; mighty well, anyhow, and began to 
think too that, in trying to be extra sharp, I 
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might overreach myself, if I wasn’t careful. I 
took to watching Alvarez on’ my own hook, and, 
sure enough, I could see that, no matter how 
much he danced, or appeared to’ be busy about 
his own affairs, he always kept an eye on us. 
But, before we got through dancing, somebody 
I hadn’t noticed before—people were coming and 
going every little while—went up to him, and, 
after a bit of talk, the two walked out. 

‘**Now let’s get into the other room,’ I 
said, 

‘*Nobody paid any attention to us, and when 
we got near the doors of the next chamber, we 
just slipped in, and let them partly swing to be- 
hind us. 

“T began to talk some sort of nonsense; but 
she stopped me with such a face as I wouldn’t 
wish to see again. Whatever was up, I knew 
she was mightily in earnest. There was no mak- 
ing her face grow so pale, or her eyes so scared 
and angry, just at her own pleasure. 

“We got out into a little balcony, that over- 
looked a sort of garden, inside the court-yard, 
and first I thought she was going to waste time 
by fainting away, or having hysterics; but she 
didn’t. 

‘Tt was a pretty little story she had to tell 
me, and you may think the blood tingled in my 
veins before she got through. 

“She was Alvarez’ wife, and he kept her there 
among those dreadful people, just to help him, 
when he had such a pigeon as he took me for to 
pick. She was to get the money out of me, they 
had all failed to lay fingers on, during these days 
and nights Alvarez had been taking me about 
among his friends. She was to coax me to play 
for her, and, while she sat by me, she was to 
make signs to them what cards I held, and, be- 
tween drink and her deviltry, they hoped to 
drive me crazy enough to stake everything, even 
to old Rob’s drafts. 

‘+ But suppose it don’t prove a go?’ says I. 

‘¢¢Then look out for yourself,’ she sort of 


“«T gave a little whistle, and made a motion of 
passing a knife across my windpipe. 

«That sort of thing, eh?’ said I. 

« «Not to-night, maybe. They might let you 
away safe enough to-night! But don’t ever 
come back ; don’t trust yourself ever here again.’ 

“<«T thank you,’ said I; ‘but I guess you 
needn’t be afraid of my getting into this box 
twice. For that matter, I don’t know what 
keeps me from going away now.’ 

«*No, no!’ she began to cry. ‘They'd think 
I told you. Oh, he’d'kill me! he’d kill me!’ 

“* She set to crying like a regular tempest, and 





I promised to sée the thing out—to keep her from 
getting into trouble. I can’t say I felt afraid. 
I'd been in tod many scrimmages in the course 
of my life to turn white-livered; besides, I was 
getting my temper up by now, and it would have 
needed more Spaniards than there were in Rio 
to-put me in a funk. 

“The poor thing told me how dreadfully he 
had misused her many a time. He'd given her 
an awful beating only that day ; and I expect 
half that made her split on him was, that her 
Spanish blood was up to the highest notch, and 
she wanted a little revenge for the black marks 
she'showed me on her arms. Anyhow, I had 
réason to thank her; and if there had been any- 
thing I could do for the creature, I wouldn’t 
have thought twice about it. But she said no; 
she was going to get away from him; she'd laid 
her plans, and, the next day, she was going. 
She had some other relations out in the country 
somewhere, and, according to her tell, they were 
decent sort of people; and though she didn’t 
know them much, she hoped they'd take care of 
her. Then she began to shiver, and pinched my 
arm. 

‘**Tt was his step,’ she whispered. ‘He'd 
kill me if he heard—he’s sworn to ever so many 
times lately.’ 

‘‘T slipped back into the room, and squinted 
about; but there wasn’t a soulin it. I could see 
them all dancing in the saloon beyond, and Al- 
varez going it as hard as any. 

‘«¢ There’s nobody near,’ I said, stepping out on 
the balcony again ‘There’s nothing to be scared 
for.’ 

“T got her quiet at last, and went through the 
empty room, and mixed with the dancers. May- 
be it was an hour longer before the visitors 
finally scattered. Then we settled’ down to our 
cards, as I had promised the Senorita to do. 
I wasn’t coward enough to get her into a scrape. 
But I made up my mind, that the rest of the 
time I was in Rio I'd fight shy of Mr. Alvarez; 
only, if I could get a chance at a fair, stand-up 
tussle, without any knives hidden, we'd see 
which was the best man, just before I started for 
home. i 

‘After awhile, the girl and Alvarez went 
away ; but I’d got so deep in my game, watching 
that they didn’t outwit me, that I paid no atten- 
tion. All of a sudden there came a scream from 
a long distance, which made me jump out of my 
chair. The old woman, who had been dozing 
near the table, got on her feet, muttering some- 
thing, and tottled off as fast as she could. 

«««What the deuce was that?’ I asked of the 
men. 
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«They shrugged their shoulders, and one of 
them said, 

“Nothing, nothing! Don’t disturb yourself.’ 

‘«* It’s only Alvarez and Rosalia having a little 
scene,’ said another. ‘They’ve both got the 
devil's own temper, and fight like two wild cats 
three quarters of the time.’ 

«It sounded like a pretty fierce quarrel,’ 
said I. 

‘«<It’s only Rosalia’s. way,’ they. insisted. 
‘She gets up a fury, and works herself into hys- 
terics. He'll coax her now, after likely boxing 
her ears, and, in ten minutes, they'll be as good 
friends as ever—they’ll come back peaceable as 
a pair of doves, you'll see,’ 

“It was plain enough they believed what they 
said, and I was ready to believe it, because it 
wasn’t probably anything very bad would happen 
with us sitting there. The fellows were holding 
their cards that had just been dealt for a new 
game, and were waiting for me; but, somehow, 
though I thought the story was clear and straight, 
that scream kept whizzing through my ears, till I 
could hardly tell what I held in my hand. 

‘« Before very long, Alvarez came in. I looked 
at him, and he was as white asthe wall. He was 
always pale; but now he was that blue-white, 
such complexions turn in sickness or dreadful 
fright. 

«¢Where’s the little lady?’ I asked, for he 
met my eyes so oddly, so defiant like, that I 
didn’t quite know what to say, and, whatever 
had happened, it was no use for me to make a 
sign till I was a long way safe out of that den. 

‘¢¢She’s gone to bed,’ he answered. ‘She 
went into one of her tempers—didn’t you hear 
her scream ?” 

««¢Indeed I did,’ I said. ‘I thought she was 
being killed outright; but these chaps said it 
was nothing.’ 

‘«<Tt’s her way,’ he went on. ‘She gets rav- 
ing, without rhyme or reason; but she’s quiet 
now, and she’ll stay so for to-night.’ 

“He began to laugh, and tell ridiculous 
stories; then he must have more to drink, and 
called out for the old woman to come and serve 
us, but she did not show. 

««¢Gone to bed, likely, the lazy hag,’ said he. 
‘Luckily I know where the wine and brandy 
are.’ 

“I did my best to act as usual; indeed, I was 
so much excited by what I had drank, and my 
luck at cards, that I did not think a great deal, 
though I recollected after that some quick words 
and signs passed between Alvarez and the others, 
and they were as eageras he to play no mere till 
we had a fresh bottle. He hunted in the closets, 





and found brandy, and filled our glasses himself, 
handing me mine as I sat at the table. 

“«* You're awfully polite,’ said I, takirg the 
tumbler; but I set it down in a hurry, for there 
was a stain of blood on his shirt bosom. He saw 
me staring at it, and burst out laughing. 

«¢¢ Don’t look at me as if I was Cain,’ said he. 
‘It’s offmy hands. See whata pretty love-scratch 
my tigress gave me.’ 

«Sure enough, the backs of his hands were 
gouged and bleeding, though he had put some 
plaster over them. 

«*«She patched them up for me herself,’ he 
went on. ‘She’s always extra amiable after one 
of her, tantrums, Here, boys, I'll give you a 
toast: America, the land of liberty and hope! 
Bob, you’ll drink that—empty the glasses !”’ 

‘*I drained mine. How long it was after that 
the room began to swim, the table to dance, the 
faces about me.to float in the air, and the voices 
to sound a great way off, Ican’t tell. I was con- 
scious of slipping out of my chair. I could neither 
speak or hold fast to keep from falling. I knew 
they were all standing about me, as I lay on the 
floor, talking very fast ; but I couldn’t so much 
as lift up my hand, try as hard as I could, or 
catch a word they said, any more than if I had 
been born stone deaf. 

‘Then everything was gone. The next I re- 
member was a rush of cold air. I was sensible 
enough to know I. was being carried through a 
damp passage, and up a flight of stairs; but all 
the effort I could make was to half open my eyes, 
and the lids fell as if they were made of iron. 
Then I knew I was put on a bed, somebody 
passed a lighted lamp near my face, and I heard 
Alvarez’ voice say, 

‘** He’s safe till morning! I began to think 
I'd given him an over-dose, and settled him as 
completely as the other; but he’ll do.’ 

‘There was considerable moving about in the 
room, and some low talk. Ilay there, and tried 
to stir, to call; but, if I’d been dead a week, I 
couldn’t have been more helpless. Then the 
light disappeared. I heard a door close and 
lock, and steps. go away over a stone floor, that 
would tell of them in spite of their being so care- 
ful. 

‘“«T lay and stared out into the darkness, won- 
dering vacantly if they meant to come back later 
and murder me, or whether I was locked up as 
ajoke. I heard a bell strike three somewhere 
in the distance. After that, it seemed to me I 
lay there a thousand years ! 

‘Then the bell pealed out again—just one 
stroke; it had only been half an hour in all! 

‘* Now I tried to move again. I could stir my 
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hands and feet. After a little, I could sit up, 
and put my legs over the side of the ‘bed, and 
feel that my feet rested on a earpeted-floor. Just 
then I heard steps again in the passage, or some 
room next me. I knew there were two men, and 
I heard Alvarez say, 

‘«* There’s no sound; he’ll not stir before nine 
o'clock! I know that dose of old! Come away 
and let's settle matters for the morning.’ 

““My senses all came back just as quick as 
they had left me after swallowing the brandy. 
I could think and hear clearer than ever in my 
life. I suppose he had made a mistake, and 
given me an over-dose of the drug, and-that the 
reaction left me wider awake than a hawk, in- 
stead of making me sleep, or Keeping me in that 
first lethargy, as he expected. 

“«T waited some time to be sure the listeners 
were gone, then I tried to bear my weight on my 
feet. I could hardly. stand at first; but I kept 
moving my hands and legs, till gradually the 
numb feeling went off, and I could use them 
easily. I felt in my inside-coat pocket, ‘where I 
always carried matches, a lot of little tapers, 
such as burn a minute apiece. _ The first thing I 
saw on astand by my bed wasalamp. I lighted 
it, and began to look about me. 

‘«T was in a large room; the floor was covered 
with matting; there was’ not much furniture. 
There were women’s articles scattered around, 
and at the far end of the chamber was another 
bed. I put my hand over the place where I car- 
ried the pocket-book. It wasgone! I sat down 
and tried to think what it was best to! do, and 
what the idea of shutting me in ‘there could be. 
I left the light burning. I knew from what I 
had heard that nobody would come near me till 
morning. I thought and thought, till I decided 
that Alvarez meant to lay the robbery on the 
men, and say we had both been drugged. Per- 
haps he meant, before I was awake, to get into 
the other bed, so I might think we had. been 
brought up stairs at the same time. I can re- 
member laughing to think how sold he was— 
only three hundred dollars in the pocket-book, 
instead of the haul he expected. Then I went 
into a towering passion, and: wouldn’t have been 
afraid of twenty Spaniards. I had half a mind 
to raise a row, and bring them:up; but it struck 
me that the neatest thing would be to lie down, 
and wait peaceably till that villain came to'get 
into his bed, and then I’d have it out with him, 
and get my money back, and give him the con- 
foundest hiding ever a rascal took. 

‘* But first, I wanted to examine the room. 





though I couldn't hear'so much as a mouse. } 
had a big clasp-knife in my pocket. I openea 
it, took up the lamp, and began to hunt. There 
wasn’t a spot for a flea to hide, except in the 
other bed. That had some sort of red curtains 
about it, and they were drawn close in front. 

‘I walked toward it, and that awful qualm 
grew stronger. I was not afraid, but my hair 
stood up, and my teeth fairly chattered! I 
knew something not of this world was near me, 
else some dreadful sight hidden behind those 
curtains. Anyway, I must go and look; some- 
thing pulled me ahead, and wouldn't let me 
stop. 

‘I went up to the bed, hauled the hangings 
away; there lay the girl who had warned me 
against Alvarez! Her dress was torn, her hair 
down, and the blood dripping slowly from a cut 
in her bare breast ; the whole counterpane was 
soaked with it: 

«I don’t remember feeling much at first, only 
a vague wonder if she was dead, and what I 
could do. I set the lamp down on a bureau; 
I saw a couple of fine hankerchiefs there. I 
staunched the wound as well as I could, and 
while I was doing it, everything got clear to me, 
just as if somebody stood and whispered it all in 
my ears. ' 

‘ The girl had been right; Alvarez did listen 
to our conversation. When they went up stairs, 
he quarreled with her, and finally, in ‘his rage, 
stabbed her.’ Then he was obliged to finish his 
work, and kill her outright. I hunted about on 
the floor and found the dagger’; it was one I had 
given Alvarez only the’ day before, because he 
admired it so much. 4 

‘‘ The whole plot grew plainer and plainer. I 
tell you it was no working of my own brains 
that made it so. I first listened to something that 
went on telling me the story as clear as I am 
repeating it to you. After Alvarez had killed 
her, he made up the plan to drug me, steal my 
money and the drafts he supposed I still carried, 
then to put me upin that room. Inthe morning 
I was to be found there and the girl dead. The 
story would be that I strayed in drunk, and 
killed her to hinder her calling for help. 

‘s What was Ito do; how get away? At that 
moment, the moon came out. I went to the win- 
dow and opened it. I was in a room at the back 
of the house that looked into a narrow street. 
Below me there was a shed ; J could drop on to 
that, and from there to the pavement. 

‘*As I stood getting the air, and glad to feel 
it, I heard voices coming along the alley singing, 


Without any warning or reason, there came over ; andin a minute I knew they were singing the 
me a feeling that somebody was hidden in it, ; Star Spangled Banner. Then there followaed 
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three cheers such as only American sailors could 
give. 

‘“«T crawled out of the window and let myself 
down on to the shed. The steps and voices came 
nearer. I could make out there was a party of 
nalf a dozen or so. When they got under the 
shed, I called, ‘Ahoy, mates! Look up here, to 
® comrade in distress.’ They stopped, and I was 
not 2 second making matters clear, you may be 
sure. One of them climbed up to mé; the rest 
stood and waited. We got back into the cham- 
per, and as we did so, there came a groan from 
ine bed.’ We ran to it; the girl-had stirred. 
She was tryingto hold up one of her poor hands, 
muttering, ‘Alvarez+husband! Don’t—don’t 
xill!’ Then the hand dropped, and she lay 
still again. I thought this time it was surely 
ali over—she would never move again: ‘ Here's 
@ go, mate,’ said my companion. ‘Now, what 
are we todo? We can’t ‘bout: ship and leave 
this poor girl here a dyin’, now can we?’ That 
was plain enough, unless we were bigger brutes 
than the Spaniard that had murdered her: I 
didn’t believe there was any life left, but there 
might be, and we couldn’t go. I thought a 
minute, and then we managed it. One of the 
cther men was to come up to us; we ‘would bar- 
ricade the door, and wait while the rest of the 
party went in search of the poli¢e to arrest the 
whole gang asleep in the house. 

“So my new friend crept down to hisimates, 
and it wasn’t long before he and another came 
oack. ‘ihad gone to work over the girl again, 
and they helped me. We did everything wé 
cou:d chink of to stop the blood and try to bring 
er %, and were so busy about it» the time did 
not seem icng. 

« The poor creature got so she could open her 
syes at iast, and make shift to swallow a few 
arops of brandy and water we mixed out of a 
dask one of the mén Garried:’ But: she:did not 
snow what was going on; there'was a film over 
ner eyes as if she was blind, ahd’sometimes she 
would try to put up:her hands; and groan, * Al- 
varez! don't—don’t!’ It was énough to'turn @ 


siout man faint and sick,:I tell you; and one of:}: 


ine fellows, a great six-footér, justi sat down and 
sried like a baby. ! ‘ 
: - 


‘“ Finally, before we'd had time to think about 
the party coming back, we heard an awful racket 
below! stairs ;| the fellows were there and had 
brought the police. They were trying to get into 
the house. It wasn’t many minutes till we heard 
doors open, and voices and steps on the stairs 
and passage: We pulled open the door, and in 
marched the police and our blue-coats. 

‘* They’d brought a doctor to the girl, and he 

got her soishe was conscious ; but, anyhow, there 
were enough to tell the story, even if she hadn’t 
been able to do it.. When the old woman and the 
three men found themselves arrested, they were 
glad to turn. against Alvarez. I was about right 
in my idea of it ; ‘or the idea that was put in my 
head, for it was none of mine. He had not 
rmeant to’ kill her, but hé was in such a fury at 
finding she had let out his plots, that he struck 
her: with the dagger, Spaniard-like, before he 
knew ‘what he was at; then I suppose the devil 
helped him invent the scheme to lay the murder 
on me, without much time lost. 

“The girl was his wife, as she had told me. 
Poor soul! she lived till afternoon the next day; 
and part of the time she had her senses all clear, 
and could talk, weak as she was. 

«Tt was enough to make you cry to see how 
she tried to.sereen the villain. Indeed, I don’t 
believe she would have fold a word even to the 
priest, for she never gave a sign, when he threat- 
ened'that she'couldn’t have absolution withomnt. 
‘But he’ tried another talk, and let her un‘der- 
stand that.an innocent man might suffer, v.nless 
she made a clean breast of it. So, what she 
wouldn’t'do for her soul's sake, woman-) ike, she 
did for.somebody ‘else’s; and they viade her 
} appy by explaining to her that she had lived 
sv) long her murderer would not be b.ang. 

‘Alvarez was sentenced to imp*isonnient for 
life; but he killed, himself the day the verdict 
was given. The other men gave up the money, 
when,they found that would, lessen their time in 
prison; . I sailed before the week was out in the 


ship my. new friends belonged to. I’ve never seen 


Rio,since, and,.as you may think, I don’t want to. 
“ Hark |, There’sthe whistle, That’s our train! 
Well, I, finished my yarn just in time ; 80, good- 





by, and) good-luck to you,’? 
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We sigh when Winter, drear and dread, 
Strews roses on the snow. 


’ But Spring returns. and lo! the dead 


With brighter beauty blow. 


The dead? | There is no death, ‘tis birth ; 
The loved, that seem to die, 

But leave their Autumn garb on earth 
And blossom in the sky. 
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‘Ou, mother!’ exclaimed: Josephine. Bently, 
on her return from a visit to: the new minister's 
wife. ‘‘I really must have ' Peterson’ this year.’’ 

‘«What is a ‘ Peterson?’”’ inquired» her: mo- 
ther, with a smile at the girl's darnest face. 

«“T know,” spoke up George, a boy of tweive. 
“It’s a thing to wear on your head!) 

‘*To wear on your head!’’ repeated Josephine, 


laughing mecvily: “ Why, you foolish doy, it’s 
@ magazine.”’ 
‘*Ha, hal’ laughed Mr. Bently. “That's 
pretty good for you, George.” j 
**T don’t care,’’ retorted the: boy.» ‘fi naw 


Mat Ray ask Lucy Bright what that was on. Mrs. 
Loring’s head; and she said something about)& 
‘Peterson.’ So, there!’ 

“ Mrs. Loring Knit.a lovely nubia, taking the 
pattern from ‘ Peterson.’ Why, motlier, it’s the 
splendidest book you ever saw | . There's. a beau- 
tiful steel engraving infront, then. nice wood- 
cuts ; a splendid, colored fashion-plate.; besides, 
all the new-style cloaks; bonnets, hats, ete., eto. 
And then there’s music. ' Only think |:new-music 
every month, patterns .of everything, .receipts, 
and+and I can’t begin to tell what: else. Ber 
sides the stories—and such stories. I read some 
when Mrs. Loring was getting tea,’’ rae for. 
want of breath. 

‘* Well, my dear, how much is this wontettel 
magazine ?’’ inquired her indulgent father. 

“Only a dollar and a half, in'a » lub; and two 
dollars, singly.”’ 

‘© Well, well, Jo, that’s prety encugh. If I 
have good luck in. hatvesting, | me shall, have 

it. ” 

Jo’s bright face clouded. Two dollars seemed 
quite a sum to her, For Josephine Bently lived’ 
in a small, country town, where money was ‘com- 
paratively scarce, and where magazines were as 
much of @ curiosity’ as a white elephant. Mr. 
and Mrs. Loring were city-born ‘and ‘bred ;' and‘ 


when the young minister was called to officiate { 


at Wainbridge, his wife had her favorite maga- 
zine as usual. 

Jo planned and thought, night and ddy, how! 
she could get that splendid ‘‘Peterson.”’ Mrs. 
Loring, seeing her admiration of her favorite, 
kindly loaned the number to her; but Jo, though 
delighted, was not satisfied, she Wanted a “ Peter- 
son’’ for herself. 
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“PETHRSON.” 


WHITNEY. 
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The fragrant suzhmer days had turned to pearls 
om Time’s necklace. 

«« Be sure and come over Thursday, Jo,’’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Loring, as they met at church one 
Sunday. ‘Ralph is coming, and I want you to 


‘meet-him.”’ 


Jo blushed ‘with pleasure. She had heard a 
great deal about Ralph Loring. He was 2 promis- 


‘ing young lawyer, frank and genial’; but to her, 


‘his greatest!eharm was, that he wrote sketches 
‘for magazines and papers. Mrs. Loring hadeon- 
‘fidentially informed. her of this long ago. 


i: Arid now, was it real? . She was actually going 


to spend'an aftérneoon with a live author! -Her 
heart beat almost to suffocation at the thought. 


The excellent sermon fell unheeded on her ears, 


and she went home, as in a dream. 

The eventful Thiirsday came et last. She 
dressed herzelf in her Sunday dress, a simple, 
white muslin, and braided and unbraided her 
long, bright/hair, feeling very ill-satisfied with 
the bright, dark eyes, fair complexion, and rosy 
cheeks, that met her gaze in the small mirror, 

She had saved every penny ; and now, as‘she 


counted the small pieces of silver, she found, to 


2 





her great joy, that she had just enough for her 
cherished magazine. — 


There was no excuse to delay longer, and she 


started slowly for Mrs. Loring’s. 

Thesunlight glinted on the tree-tops like golden 
arrows of light, and the birds thrilled the per- 
fumed air with their songs. 

+* Miss, Jdsephine,”’ called a timid voice, break- 
ing im upon her reverie. 

Turning, shesaw Maggie Dogherty, the daugh- 


‘ter of an Trish widow. Jo had often given her 


small presents, and one time, when she was ill 
with fever, watched night afternight by her bed- 
side. Maggie and her mother were very grate- 
ful, and looked upon hér as almost an angel. 

Well: Maggie,” saidJo, “what is it?” 

“Oh, Miss Josephine, my heart is broke in- 
tirely with the throuble,” sh®@replied, bursting 
into tears. ‘‘ My mother is down with the faver, 
andthe landlord—bad lack; till him for cruelty 
—swares he’ll turn us aut o’ the bit cottage, if 
we don’t pay the rint to-morrer. I was workin’ 
till Mr. Bright’s, and getting along nice as could 
be, when I had to go home The cow’s goné, and 
the pig’s gone, and—and——”’ breaking down. 
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“Don’t cry, Maggie,’ said Jo, consolingly, 
“‘T will help you what I can. Here is two dol- 
lars,” sighing softly. ‘‘ I wish it was more, but it 
is all [ have. To-morrow I will come and see 
you.” 

‘May the Virgin bless your swate face, and 
give you long life and happiness,” began the 
girl, gratefully. 

But Jo checked her thanks, and bade her a 
cheerful good-by. But when Maggie disappeared, 
Jo sank down by the roadside aud burst into a 
flood of tears. 

‘Ah! she sobbed, ‘I eannot have that 
beautiful. magazine now, after all, as much as I 
wanted it. Well, it can’t be helped. I eouldn’t 
let those poor creatures suffer so, if I did want 
it; but I am so disappointed.”’ 

Rising; she bathed her flushed face at the rip- 
pling brook, close at her feet: 


‘¢ Well, sis, here I ‘am at last,’’exclaimed the}, 


merry voice of Ralph Loring, as he presented 
himself at the: pretty parsonage. ‘‘ Extra busi- 
ness must be my excuse for keeping you waiting. 
By-the-way, do'you have nymphsor angéls in this 
romantic place?” 

‘* Neither, so far as I am aware,’’ laughed Mrs. 
Loring. ‘ Did you see any as you came through 
that grand old forest ?”’ 

‘«IT certainly saw a nymph, or a remarkably 
lovely girl in white muslin.” 

And he repeated the interview between Jo and 
Maggie. 

‘¢ There she comes now,’’ he exclaimed, as Jo 
came up the walk. 

‘¢ Your nymph: is my dearest’friend, Josephine 
Bently,’’ said Mrs. Loring; and for her life she 


could not help the triumphant ring in her voice.- 


That was a golden afternoon in Jo's experi- 
ence. And when Ralph Loring. walked home 
with her in the gathering twilight, her happiness 
was compléte. Mrs. Loring saw them depart 
with a complacent smile on her fair face. 

“It?s comitg out just.as I hoped it would,” 
she murmured, as they disappéared. 

“‘ Whatis coming out, Bessie?’’ inquired her 
husband, 

“You'll see, im good tiene Grae the laughing 





‘Oh, you naughty match-maker,” he ex- 
claimed, playfully, shaking her finger at her. 

Jo gazed after her hero with her soul in her 
eyes, as he walked with light, springing steps 
down the grass-grown road. 

Ralph was indeed a noble-looking man, tall 
and lithe, with dark hair lying in silken waves 
on a well-shaped head, a broad, white forehead, 
large, deep-blue eyes, that burned black with ex- 
citement, and a jetty mustache on his upper 
lip. 

Such was the description Jo gave her mother ; 
but of the indescribable something that graced 
every word and action, she said nothing. 

In about a week Jo received a bulky package. 
On opening it, she found, to hersurprise and joy, 
that it contained ‘‘‘ Peterson’s magazine’’ for the 
past two years, and also the present, in their 
dainty freshness and beauty. Were they indeed 
her very own? Who could send them? And 
childish Jo cried for very joy. 

Mrs. Loring was delighted, and also mystified. 

‘Tt must be a prince in disguise,'’ she said, 
half-laughing, half in earnest. 

Ralph was a constant visitor at Mr. Bently’s. 
It was late>in golden-sheaved autumn, when he 
left for his city home. The long winter passed 
quickly ‘away to Jo, as she sung about her work ; 
and, when the sweet-hearted summer decked the 
fields with fragrant blossoms, she became the 
bride of Ralph Loring. 

‘* How is your protege, Maggie Dogherty, and 
her mother?” asked Ralph, one evening. 

«They are very well,” replied Jo, looking up 
in surprise. ‘But how did you know anything 
about them’?’”’ 

‘Oh, I once heard’ a conversation between 
you and her; and you gave her the money which 
was going for that cherished magazine.” "4 
‘Then it was you that sent nie those maga- 
zines ?’’ cried Jo. 

‘«I thought you deserved something,’’ replied 
Ralph, confusedly. ‘I fell im love with your 
sweet face, my darling,’ he went on, tenderly. 
‘And I vowed to win you, if possible. ‘Long 
may ‘ Peterson’ and his magazine flourish ; for its 
owing to him that I havethe dearest little wife in 
the world |" 





BOTH SIDES. 





BY ERNESTINE A. GORDOR, 





Ovr sufferings we reckon o’er, 
We mourn our lot should fall so; 
I wonder do we calculate 


Our happiness also. 


Were it not best to keep account 
Of all days, if of any? 

Perhaps the dark ones might amount 
To not so very many. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21°” 


CHAPTER XX. 
A xeen frost had done its fairy work in the 
Park, scattering rich gold and crimson and. deli- 
cate mauve tints;among the deep green ofisuch 
trees as, nothing but the sweet breath of spring 
could change. The rocks were all ablaze with 
creeping vines; and at sunset, each little ravine 
seemed to have a fire kindling in its depths, for 
a soft, smoky mist floated in the air, and over the 
pretty lakes, giving a touch of luxuriant sleepi+ 
ness to the whole scene. 


Foster was a man of exceptional culture, ap- }' 


preciative in art,and in all things sensuous to 
fastidiousness ; but this was a scene with which 
his own refined taste could take no exception.’ 
He was proud of its purely American gorgeous- 
ness, and watched the fair face ofthis companion 
with keen interest, wondering if a young’ereature 
so simply bred would appreciate its beauty. 

Appreciate it! Why the ssthetic taste, born 
with the girl, kindled into enthusiasm at the first 
glance. She checked her horse and looked; 
around with parted lips, and such intense admi- 
ration in her eyes, that the man of the world ex- 
perienced a kindred feeiing, while regarding her 
evident delight. 

«Oh, how beautiful it is! Aré we to ride 
here? Can we go where we pléase ?”’ 

“Undoubtedly. Only just now, let this direc- 
tion please you,” answered Foster. 

. “This, or any other,”’ said Gertrude, allowing 
her horse to move forward a pace or two, then 
checking him again. ‘It is like heaven, this 
velvet turf, those glorious: masses of color. I 
thought our woods were beautiful in the fall; 
and so they are, but nothing like this. Here 
everything starts out in pictures.” 

Gertrude was looking at the scenery, but Fos- 
ter found enough of beauty in her face to fasci- 
nate him. 

“Tam pleased that you likeit. Henceforward 
I shall think this spot more beautiful than ever,” 
he said, impressively. tae 

Gertrude did not heed this implied compli- 
ment. She was too completely absorbed by new 
bits of scenery that broke up to her view every 


| * Shall. we ride on ?’’ said Foster, rather inter- 
ested. by her indifference to his gallantry, which 
piqued him a little. 

“Net yet; I want to ride slowly, just at 
first. It seems like a sin te dash through a 
picture like this.” 

Foster, curbed, his horse in. Some people in 
carriages and on foot were passing, and lingered 
to look back on the lovely picture his companion 
made, sitting there in her bright enthusiasm, with 
the soft eusshine glinting.evér her. 

“It would bea sin;’’ he said, smiling, ‘‘ only 
we are becoming objects of mci and that is 
never agreeable.” 

Gertrude blushed scarlet, and at once gave the 
rein to her horse. She rode splendidly, with a 
free,/easy seat, and a harmonious yielding of her 
graceful person:to the movements of the animal 
that bore her forward with the lightness of a bird. 

All at once, she dréw him up again, exclaiming, 

‘‘Oh, the water!’ That beautiful, beautiful 
lake! So, bright,.s0 bordered with shadows. 
Can we ride that way ?”’ 

‘I. fancy no one will attempt to prevent us,’’ 
said Foster. 

‘* The boats, now graceful they are: and those 
great, white birds sailing up and down—what 
are they??? 

‘Swans. Have you never seen them before ?”’ 

‘* Seen. them, the splendid creatures! How 
could I?, ‘A flock of geese, sailing about in the 
mill-dam, is the neafest approach to them that I 
have ever met.’’ 

Foster/langhed low and pleasantly; the fresh 
honesty of the girl charmed him. 

‘«Shiall weride nearer?’’ hesaid. ‘Neither the 
lake or the swans disenchant you at d closer 
distance. Aé for fH® queerily birds, they always 
remind me ofa ‘pure and beautiful woman.”’ 

“Tdonot wonder. How white and stately they 
are. It seems as if the water that ripples around 
them must wash snow from their bosoms.” 

‘« Ah, how soon all this bright enthusiasm will 
wear off,” thought the man, with a feeling of re- 
gret. ‘In a month or two she will be like the 
rest. All this fresh innocence will wear away, 





moment, to much regard anything else. 
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That moment a swift fall of hoofs came round 
a curve of the road. Gertrude looked that way, 
uttered a little cry of surprise, and wheeied her 
horse around .to meet the new comers; while 
Foster, with a thrill of anger, saw his sister, evi- 
dently in high spirits, escorted by @ fine-looking 
young stranger, mounted on his own-black horse. 

“Tn the name of ‘the fiend, what does’ this 
mean?” he muttered, giving his flaxen mustache 
a twist. ‘She seems to know the fellow!” 

Of course, Gertrude knew Webster Hart, for 
she;had ridden close to his side. His hand had 
already clasped hers, and his eyes told the old 
story'so plainly that Foster’s angry doubts were 
all cleared away before he had time to express 
them. 

The lovers rode forward, blushing like children 
detected in some crime. 

Miss Foster followed, frowning, for she too had 
received an unpleasant enlightenment, and gave 
Dusty Foot a vicious eut with her whip, while 
Gertrude introduced Hart to Foster. 

«“ Mr. Hart, a friend of—of ours,’’ she faltered. 
*¢ Mr. Foster.” 

The two men bowed stiffly, Foster with a dark 
smile stealing over his lips—Hart with frank 
haughtiness, From that. moment, the two men be- 
gan to detest each other. 

“You see I have taken possession of your 
friend, Miss Harrington, and have given him 
possession of your horse, brother; but don’t let 
us disturb your ride. I see you are both getting 
impatient of too much company,” said Miss Fos- 
ter, airily. ‘‘We shall cross each other again, 
no doubt.” 

Hart looked at Gertrude, Foster lifted his 
hat with elaborate politeness, which, in that mo- 
ment of good-nature, included his sister. Ger- 
trude hesitated a moment, then drew her horse 
back with a firm and spirited movement. 

“No. Let us ride on together,”’ she said. 

«The idea!”’ sneered Miss Foster. . ‘« Nothing 
can be more absurd than riding on horseback 
with a crowd.” 

“We do not forsake our friends so easily in 
the country,’’ answered Gertrude, with a bright 
glance at her lover. 

That moment a burst of music broke dver the 
lake, which startled the chestnut horse. It be- 
came restless, and began to plunge a little. In the 
confusion, Jane Foster lifted her whip and cut 
him sharply across the flank, unseen by her com- 
panions. lo 

In a moment the irritated ereature rose oa his 
hind legs, plunged fiercely, and shot forward 
like an arrow. Hart thundered after him, wild 
with apprehension. Foster put spurs to his horse, 





and sped forward, neck and neck with the black 
steed, pale as death. Gertrude knew that they 
were following close, by the increased speed of 
the chestnut, and, turning her head, called out, 

‘‘Keep back! keep back! I can manage 
him!’ 

She was going like the wind ; but danger made 
her brave. Not one female rider in ten thca- 
sand cculd have kept her seat after the first 
shock ; but she sat her saddle firmly, and guided 
the swift speed of the fiery beast to some extent, 
without checking it. The excitement gave her 
strength, and lifted her above fear. 

Fortunately few carriages were on the road; 
they had been drawn toward the music. She 
had a clear sweep before her; and distanced the 
two men every instant. The road now wourd in 
and out like a huge serpent coiling in the grass. 
A carriage came fall upon her, sweeping round 
a curve. The chestnut leaped on one side, 
reared upright, plunged, and shook itself vis- 
eiously. Gertrude reeled in her seat for the 
first time. 

«She is off! she is gone !’’ cried Foster, pale 
as death, ‘‘Great Heavens!’’ 

No, no! She keeps her seat. She has him in 
hand; she turns him toward the hill; she rides 
right up the steepest part; he begins to flag at 
last; she uses the whip now; fierce and sharp 
the blows fall. The chestnut horse has found its 
mistress. She gives him no breath till he stands 
bathed with sweat, and trembling in every limb 
on the top of Prospect Hill. Then she eases the 
curb, and permits him to breathe. 

When the twd men came up, which was a 
minute after, Gertrude is sitting like a goddess 
on the steed she has conquered, radiant with a 
sense of conquest. Her white teeth, but a mo- 
ment before, clenched with energy, are now un- 
locked’ by a brilliant smile. Her hair; which 
treacherous Lois had done up loosely, drifts down 
to her waist in a luxurious shower. She has 
made the horse a slave, and pats his reeking 
neck with her hand. She turns him as her 
friends come up, and they see that his chest is 
flecked with foam, and the white froth at his 
mouth has red streaks in it. 

Hart came up first, white and anxious; bet 
with a glow of triamph in his eyes. 

‘* Gertrude! Gertrude! Oh, my darling! are 
you hurt ?”’ 

Foster, who was half & minute behind, heard 
this, and ground his teeth under the fair silki- 
ness of his beard. In years his indolent nature 
had not been so aroused. 

‘Hurt?’ answered the girl, still patting the 
horse she had conquered. ‘No, indeed. I only 
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hope, Mr. Foster, that your horse will not suf- 
fer,”’ ! 

“T only wish the brute would drop dead,’ an- 
swered Foster, looking not at the panting horse, 
but at Webster Hart, who had sprung to the 
ground, and, with one arm around Gertrude's 
waist, was lifting her from the saddle. She reeled 
as her feet touched the ground, and the ‘whip 
dropped from her hand. 

‘* Great Heavens!’ we have killed her !’’ cried 
the young man. 

The girl had fallen upon his bosom insensible. 

“She has fainted! Give her to me!’ cried 
Foster, startled out of his usual self-possession, 
into something approaching ferocity. 

‘No, sir! This-is her place!’ said Hart, 
firmly. 

‘‘Insolent! How dare you? She is our guest. 
She came out by my invitation!” 

Hart put the man aside with one hand, while 
he held Gertrude with the disengaged arm. 

“She shall decide this when she is out of dan- 
ger. Now she needs help,” he said, with firm 
courtesy. ‘If there is water near, tell me which 
way to go, or find some means of getting iv.”’ 

Foster stood for a moment white, angry, 
and irresolute; but a glance at Gertrude’s 
deathly face startled him into action. He ran 
down the hill, came toa little drinking fountain 
at the bottom of it, and, seizing the iron cup, 
was brought to a sudden stand by the chain that 
held it. The man’s temper and strength were 
aroused now. He gathered the chain in his 
hands, pressed his foot against the iron post, and 
wrenched it from the staple. In a moment he 
had filled the dipper, and was carrying it up the 
hill, with the chain linked over one arm. Jane 
Foster rode by him, when he had but half mas- 
tered the ascent. She cast a scornful glance at 
the iron dipper, and urged her horse forward, 
curious to know what had happened, but too in- 
dignant for speech, for every one had left her be- 
hind, 

‘What on earth has come over Rufus? He 
looks like death. Something must have hap- 
pened, or he never would have trailed along with 
that thing. That girl is beginning to make him 
fetch and carry like a dog. I wonder if the 
creature threw her. It looks like it. I'll wait 
and ask him. I only hope he has. just escaped 
killing her.” 

The young lady did draw up her horse, and 
addressed) her brother, but he looked wildly in 
her faee, arid passed on. i 

‘Dead! Surely she can’t be dead!’ mut- 
tered. the young lady. “Rufus! Rufus, I 
say !”” 





Foster turned upon her then, and spoke pas- 
sionately. 

‘*Get off your horse, if you have a spark of 
womanly feeling. If she isliving you may be of 
some help.” 

The man spoke so fiereely in earnest, that his 
sister obeyed, and urged her horse to the top of 
the hill. Then she leaped from his back, and 
went toward Gertrude, who lay'on the grass, 
with her deathly face still resting on Hart’s 
bosom. ‘The young man did not look up. ' His 
head was bent, and he seemed to be: searching 
eagerly for'some sign of life. Just‘as Jane left 
her horse, her brother came ‘in sight.’ Hart’s 
face drooped lower, and Foster saw this stranger's 
lips pressed wildly to the pallid mouth of the 
girl. 

Foster rushed forward and seized’ Hart by the 
shoulder. “How dare you!"’ he said, shaking 
till the water he carried dashed over the other 
hand. ‘ Living'or déad,'this young lady is under 
my protection.” 

' Tart took no ‘notice of this rude speech, but 
dushing his hand into the iron cup, sprinkled 
water ‘on the face and lips he had kissed. See- 
ing Jane Foster near, he turnéd pleadingly to her. 

“Oh, Miss Foster! take her,‘ unbutton her 
habit, force some water through her lips: She 
doos not breathe; I canndt make her breathe.” 

Jane Foster was not devoid of womanly feel- 
ing, perverse and arrogant as she was. The help- 
lessness of that poor girl appealed to her. She 
took Gertrude géntly from the young man’s 
arms, unbuttoned her habit, and laying her hat 
on the grass, bathed her face, and forced some 
drops of water into her mouth. ‘But this was no 
common faintinB fit: The brave girl had com- 
pletely “exhausted her strength. Wild excite- 
ment had kept her up until'the danger was over, 
then she dropped like a flower cut at’the stem. 

But youth is strong, and Gertrude is no dainty 
young ludy.-' After awhile ‘she stirred faintly, 
and a scarcely perceptible glow stole through the 
pallor of her face. Hart saw this-change first, 
and fell upon his knees by her side. 

“« Gertrude! Gertrude! Oh, say that you are 
better! This deathly silence is terrible! Speak, 
darling! speak to me!” 

The girl did not open her eyes; but the long 
curling lashes quivered on her cheek ; and across 
her lips came’a faint smile. 

«* You hear me, Gertrude! you hearme! and 
will live! But, gh! let me know that of'a cer- 
tainty. »-I cannot’be'sure till you have looked 
into my'eyes, of answered me someway.” 

Gertrude opened her’ eyes; and made a brave 
effort to smile. 
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she said.“ Why do you all 
Tke ride tired me out ; that 


“«T am not hurt,” 
look so frightened ? 
was all.” ; ss 

““ Thank God it is no worse!” exclaimed Hart, 
with a burst of passionate gratitude... ‘Oh, my 
beloved ! for * time I thought that you were dead 
in my arms.’ 

‘‘ Miss Harrington, if you are sufficiently re- 
covered, perhaps we, had better prepare to re- 
turn.” 

Low and constrained as Foster's voice was, 
anger, fierce and bitter, vibrated through it. 
Gertrude felt this, and made an effort to sit up. 

*“T am so sorry. Oh, Miss Foster, what a 
trouble I have been to you!” 

6 No,” answered Jane, with a quick, malicious 
glance at her brother. ‘I think others have 
been more troubled than I could be, or than I 
imagined pussible.”’ 

Gertrude put the wet hair back from her tem- 
ples, and attempted to gather it up; but the 
mass was too heavy for her trembling hands, 
and she looked appealingly to Jane Foster, who 
twisted it into a great coil, and fastened the hat 
above it rather roughly; for she was beginning 
to weary of a scene in which she was not the 
priacipal figure. 

‘« Now if you are well enough to stand, we had 
’ better break up this tableau. The music is over, 
and crowds will be driving this way,’’ she said. 
«A newspaper account of our little adventure 
might be unpleasant for us all.” 

Gertrude started up.in fresh terror, and began 
to button her habit at the throat. 

“ Oh, I am quite well, and ready to go at 
once.’ 

“No wonder you are afraid to mount that 
vicious beast again. A pretty purchase my 
brother has made!” said Miss Jane, observing 
her tremble. , 

“No, no, it is not fear! If Mr, Hart——. lf 
one of the gentlemen will help me to the saddle, 
I can manage him. He is gentle as a lamb now. 
It was that sudden burst of music that set him 
wild.” 

Obeying the half-turned glance of her eye, 
Hart started forward to help her mount; but 
Foster, with a swift but quiet movement, came 
between him and the horse, and stooped, grace- 
fully that she might place her foot in his palm. 
Gertrude hesitated a single moment, then gave 
herself to his care, wh.le Hart turned and placed 
Miss Foster in her saddle. 

They rode slowly down the hill,.and;took the 
nearest path home, Gertrude was, silent, and 
somewhat. absorbed. Her nerves. had been 


shaken, and a feeling of mental restraint was 





‘upon her. 





The two gentlemen were in evident 
antagonism, and, the only member of the party 
who,sepmed to enjoy the ride was Miss Foster. 
She chatted, and laughed, and pointed out the 
beauties,of the Park with wonderful eloquence. 
Dusty Foot ,wasjalso in a playful humor, and 
curveted gracefully at each subtle touch of her 
owner’s-hand; ‘But the 'young lady’s smilesiand 
eloquenee were, for; once, thrown away. 

Hart listened; without.,hearing, and smiled 
vaguely whenever she indulged in a low, sweet 
‘laugh 5. but ‘his thoughts were pre-occupied, ‘and 
his eyes. were full of sullen fire. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

Tue riding-party dismounted at Mrs. Foster’s 
door, ascended the steps in a group, and had 
entered,the hall, when Hart felt a light touch 
on his arm, and, looking around, saw the smooth 


blonde face of Rufus'Foster bending close to his. 


” the way amoment,”’ he whispered. ‘This 
way,” 

Hart turned houghtily, and followed Foster 
into a little ,»smoking-room, opening from the 
lower end of the ‘hall... Several low, wide easy- 
chairs, were in.the room; elaborately-mounted 
segar-cases, and richly-clouded pipes, were scat- 
tered about with artistic effect ; and some curious 
specimens of antique fire-arms hung on gilt 
brackets over, thé, mantle-piece. 

Foster invited, his; reluctant guest to a seat, 
with a slight wave of the hand. Then he seated 
himeelf, and, taking a curiously-wrought paper- 
knife of plating, and gold from the table, ¢x- 
amined ita) moment-thoughtfully, and spoke in 
a low, suave voice, indescribably hateful to the 
man who listened, and who felt the atmosphere 
around him offensive. 

‘* This, afternoon, on the hill, sir, you insulted 
a helpless young lady, who is under the protee- 
tion of my step-mother. Have you any apology 
to offer, or reason to give for conduct so unbe- 
coming any geritleman?’’ 

‘*‘ When the proper person asks,’’ answered 
Hart, conquering his fiery spirit, and speaking 
calmly, ‘‘I may give a reason, certainly—not'an 
apology for that which was'no insult, nor even 
an impropriety.” 

“The-héad of a family has'a right to protect 
the delicacy of its inmates,” with a little mote 
energy than he had 4& yet’ permitted ‘to himself. 
‘« Tsaw-you, press an audacious kiss on the white 
lips of Miss Harrington, when she lay helpless, 
and at your mercy.” 

Hart answered the: charge with a smile, that 
stung his assailant like a viper. 
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we — is of no use, sir. I saw it with my 


own eyes.” 


**I really had no intention of oni it; ‘and j 


even waive all question of your — to interfere 
with any act of mine.” ‘// 


«I demand that you shall write an apology to 


the lady in my presence, and ‘néver again’ in- 
trude upon her.’’ 

Hart leaned quietly back in‘ his chair; a smile 
trembled around his mouth, and the-angry dis- 
content in his eyes was’ tapfited! up by a gleam of 
amusement. 

‘* Perhaps we had better consult the younglady 
before we proceed to @'ceremony that’ she might 
think a little exceptional, She may not deem 
the offence so atrocious.” 

‘Sir, the young lady was insensible; but, 
after that, your insolence was repeated in words.”’ 

“Indeed1 As how?” 

“You spoke to her as no man dite—called 
her-——”’ 

‘* My beloved, or something like that, wasn’t 
it?” 

Foster’s face turned livid with rage. His lips 
had refused to repeat the hateful words, as ap- 
plied to Miss Harrington; but there was this 
man from the country, smiling as it passed 
through his audacious lips. He started up, flung 
down the platina knife, and, taking some paper 
from a portfolio, laid ‘it on the table, with a 
menacing gesture. 

“Will you write?? he said, in’ a low voice, 
that fairly hissed under the restraint put upon 
it. ‘* Will you write?” 

**T am not exactly in the humor,’’ answered 
Hart. ‘‘When I address a letter'to Miss Har- 
rington, it will not be under compulsion.” 

Foster snatched up a pen, and dipped it into 
a heavy inkstand, that was of a ‘set with the 
paper-knife. 

«Sir, I will have this apology!’’ in a voice 
that trembled with suppressed rage. 

« But I refuse to give it!” 

‘- You refuse !”’ 

“Yes. A man is not. compelled to answer to 
every stranger he meets, for language he may 
use when his promised wife lies to all appear- 
ance dead in his arms.” 

Foster dropped the pen from his hold, and 
stood for a second still as death; gazing on the 
young man. Then he said; in a low, hoarse 
voice, 

*T do not believe this !’’ 

‘It is not at all important that you should,”’ 
answered Hart, rising. ‘‘ My visit here was to 
Miss Harrington. If she is well enough to come 
down, I will wait for her; if not, I will with- 





draw, and pay my respects at an early hour to- 
morrow.’ 

While Hart was speaking, Miss Foster entered 
the room. She had changed her habit, and came 
down rustf gin silk.“ ‘ 

‘ «Surely you are not going, Mr. Webster,”’ she 
said, observing that the young man still held 
his hat. ‘Miss Harrington will not be able to 
léave her room again, I fear; but we cannot ex- 
cuse you from dining with us on that account.’’ 

Hart bent his head, and, keenly disappointed, 
moved toward the door. 

“It is impossible! “I—I have an engagement. 
Pray tell your friend that I will call again in the 
morning.” 

By this time Foster had regained something of 
his gelf-possession. He did not repeat his sis- 
tér’s invitation, but movéd across the room, and, 
bowing, held the door for Hart to pass. It was 
a mechanical action, which sprung out of super- 
fine high-breéding, which had no heart in it; 
but when his enforced guest was gone, he re- 
turned to the smoking-room, and fell into a chair, 
stunned. He believed all that Hart had told 
him—believed, and recognized how deeply he 
loved that girl himself. 

For once, Jane Foster acted in unison with her 
brother, It would have gone hard with her had 
she known the fact; but, in carrying out her. 
own selfish impulse, she unconsciously aided 
him. The moment the door closed after Hart, 
she flew up stairs, and met Gertrude, who was 
leaving the room, after a hasty change of toilet. 

‘You need not take the trouble. The young 
gentleman has gone!” she said. 

Gertrude turned in bitter disappointment—so 
bitter that she could not endure that her enemy 
should witness it. 

The next morning found Gertrude awake, 
heavy-eyed from want of sleep, but more hope- 
ful as the soft morning light broke in upon her. 
All night long she had been thinking over the 
scene in the Park. ‘‘ What had she done to offend 
Hart? Why had he left the ‘house without see- 
ing her again? Surely something must have 
gone wrong, which she would have an oppor- 
tunity to explain. He will call early this morn- 
ing—I know he will,” she said to herself, at day- 
break. ‘‘He did not know how to send a mes- 
sage that wouldn’t seem cold. But his heart 
will téll him’ how anxiotis I'am. Oh, yes, he is 
sure to come.” 

The girl had got over all agitation from her 
ride, and thought of nothing but the joy of meet- 
ing her lover again. She went down to break- 


fast heavy-¢yed, and somewhat anxious, to find 
Jane unusually elated, Foster watchfully silent, 
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and her aunt full of sympathetic anxiety about 
the danger she had escaped. When the, rather 
uncomfortable meal was over, she ran up stairs, 
locked the door of her room, and arranged her- 
self in the most becoming morning-dress that her 
wardrobe afforded, and, unfastening the door, 
sat down to wait. 

The bell rang. Her heart gave a great leap, 
and, starting up, she ran into the hall; and erept 
back again blushing, and so ashamed of her own 
eagerness, that she dared not meet Stephen, who 
was coming slowly up the stairs. Shrinking out 
of sight she counted every footstep, with a quick 
heart-beat, till the blood fairly stopped circulat- 
ing in her veins. He turned away—he was 


going to Miss Foster’s room. 


A few minutes after, she caught a glimpse of 
that young lady in a soft mauve dress, with a 
great flutter of ribbons about it, moving toward 
the stair-case, and turned away with passionate 
tears in her eyes. Just then Lois went by, and 
the unhappy young creature ventured to inquire, 


in a low voice, what visitor had come. 


“Oh!” answered the girl, carelessly, ‘it’s a 
gentleman for Miss Foster, and nobody else. 
She’s just gone down.” 

Gertrude closed her chamber-door with a 
heavy sigh, and, flinging herself on the couch, 
buried her angry shame in its cushions, lifting 
her burning face now and then to listen. 

Half an hour passed, and then Miss Foster 
came up again, singing snatches of an opera-tune 
as she passed up the hall. Instead of turning 
into her own room, she pushed open the door of 
Gertrude’s chamber, and swept in, bringing a 
cloud of delicate perfume with her. 

‘“« My dear child, how dark you have made it 
here?” she exclaimed, flinging back one of the 
blinds, through which @ glow of light fell broadly 
on the poor girl, revealing the burning color of her 
cheeks, and the tears that wetted them, as dew 
trembles on the leaves of a red rose. ‘‘ Why, 
what is the matter? Crying like a baby, and with 
that lovely dress on. Did you expect any one?” 

Gertrude arose from her cushions, and turned 
her head away, while she wiped the teare-from 
her face. 

“‘T—I have been so nervous since the: horse 
ran away with me. Somehow, I constantly find 
myself crying. Strange, isn’t it?” 

“Very!” answered the, young lady, dryly. 
“« That was a dangerous ride for you; while mine 
was every way pleasant, Your cayalier is sullen 
as November, while I have had a delightful call 
from mine.” 

“ A call from—from——” 

“Mr. Webster! I didn’t think a man bred in 





the country could be so thoroughly interesting. 
Why, he is splendid !”’ 

Gertrude was a proud girl, and all that was 
haughty in, her mature sprang up vividly from 
her wretched heart. She sat upright, and looked 
her tormentor steadily in the face. 

«Has Mr, Webster been here, this morning?” 
she said, witha degree of calmness that astonished 
herself. 

‘“« Yes, of course. He could not do less, after 
our ride. of yesterday. I was sorry you did not 
happen to be down.”’ 

‘He did not inquire for me, then?’’ ques- 
tioned Gertrude, with forced composure, which 
delighted, but did not, deceive her companion. 

“Oh, yes! He inquired about your health, 
in a very gentlemanly way. In fact, I have 
never seen @ country person so perfectly well- 
bred.” 

Gertrude made no answer. The heart was 
faint in her bosom ; slowly the color melted from 
her face. She would have given the world to be 
alone with the anguish which had swooped down 
upon her in one instant like a bird of prey. 

Miss Foster arose, and began to trifie with the 
ribbons on her dregs. A pretty affectation of 
confusion accompanied the action. 

‘« From what I heard Mr. Webster say, I should 
suppose he will be compelled to make his own 
fortune in the world ?’’ she said, at last, 

“Mr. Webster is a poorman. All the fortune 
he has is a fine education, and great genius,’’ said 
Gertrude. 

“Such men were not born to be drudges,”’ 
answered the young lady, giving the ribbon she 
had been rolling up a sudden flirt. ‘‘ Think of 
that superb creature spending his life in a coun- 
try lawyer’s office. The woman he marries 
should have imoney enough to save him from 
that miserable fate.’’ 

“I do not think Mr. Webster will ever marry 
in that way,’’ answered Gertrude. 

“Oh, this idea comes out of your country edu- 
cation. I for one should not like to be the per- 
son to.shut a man like that out of the highest 
sphere he is capable of filling.’ 

Miss Foster knew that every word she uttered 
went to that young creature’s heart; but. the 
thought only urged her on to more ingeniong 
modes of torment. A few days before all her en- 
ergies were, put forth to prevent the dawning 
admiration which she detected in her brother. 
Now, # more selfish desire possessed her. She 
was ready to forward his views in any direc- 
tion, so long as they left that handsome stranger 
free. The caprice of » moment was fast. urging 
her into serious interest in a man, whose exist- 
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ence had been unknown to’ her two days before. 
She would gladly have prolonged the interview ; 
but Gertrude’ ‘pushed“a mhgazine toward her, and 
took one up herself.’ She ‘hdd ‘been stung into 
desperation, and it seeined impossible ‘that she 
could endure another minute of thé conversation. 
Miss Foster thtew down the magazine, arose, and 
left the room, well satisfied with Her morning's 
work. ' t 

The moment she was gone, Gertrude flung her- 
self down upon’ her Knees; and gave way to a pas- 
sionate storm of resentment, om and harrow- 
ing distrust. 

Had Hart, indeed, gone without ‘seeing her? 
Had Miss Foster's bold ‘style and overpowering 


assurance succeeded in sweeping him from her. 


so suddenly. She ould not believeit.. Even in 
her insensibility, his voice, full of pathetic love, 
had reached her faculties. His face, so lumi- 
nous with joy when she opened her eyes at his 
tender entreaty, was before her now. No, no! 
A thousand times no! She would not believe 
him the love-traitor this neglect made him seem. 

Up from her conch the girl sprang and rang 
the bell. ' Stephen eame ‘to the door in answer to 
it. Gertrude bent:over the tablé, and turned 
her face away, seeming to be busy among some 
shades of-silk in her work- —-* as she ques- 
tioned him. 

‘There was a gentleman called a while ago?” 

*¢ Yes, ma’am. Mr. Webster. His name was on 
the card I brought up.” 

‘‘Who was the card for, Stephen ?”’ 

“Miss Foster. She went down to see the gen- 
tleman,”” 


“Oh! That is all, Stephen.” 





CHAPTER XXII 

“IF you please, I came about the advertise- 
ment.”’ 

Stephen looked at the strange young girl who 
said this with questioning interest, for there was 
w°wild sort of beauty about her that won’ his 
admiration at once; otherwise it is doubtful if 
he would not have dismissed her ‘at once. 

‘T will speak to’ the lady,” he said, “ thogh 
I don’t think ‘it is of the least use.’ ‘The pérson 
she discharged was mdre than twice ee age, 
and quite the lady.” 

The girl had drawn the glove from hér brown 
hand, which Stephén’ glanced at doubtfully. 

“ Go ask the lady if she will see me.’ That is 


all you oan do, I reckon,” she said, roughing up 
the short hair about her temples with that objec- 
tionable hand. : 

The girl sat down on‘a hall-chair, as she spoke, 








and looked at the stairs with a glance that ‘suid 


‘{ plainly,’ « asvenid at orice, and don’t trouble me 


with any more opinidns.”’ 

Stephen went, sc persuaded dy her off-handed 
titylé, that he could not help obeying it. 

‘Madam, here isa girl answering an adver- 
tisement about a lady’s maid. She wants the 
place bailly, I think.” 

Mrs: Foster was in her dressing-room, ‘busy 
with ‘some fancy needle-work. She lifted her 
eyés quietly, as the man spoke. 

“©You can send her up, Steplien.”’ 

Stephen bowed, and withdrew. In a minute, 
a bright, héalthy, and most singular young person 
came through the door and paused on the thresh- 
old, holding her breath with awe and surprise, 


‘as she took a survey of the room. She had evi- 


dently been in the country of late, for her hand- 
some face was tanned to the throat, which was 
exposed by her red cloth jackét, thrown open 
like a sailor's. Her round, straw hat, with a 
black ribbon, had been -turned a little on one 
side when she gave her hair an extra fluff, so 
that her whole appearance would have been just 
a little masculine, but for the earnest, pleading 
look of her eyes, and a certain soft, feminine 
grace in her movements, which appealed elo- 
quently to the good lady. 

For a fall’ minute the young stranger stood 
gazing about the room, which, to her, was beauti- 
fat as a glimpse ‘of fairy land. Then her great 
eyes settledon the lady, and she drew near to 
her with some show of awkward hesitation. 

‘« I—T saw a notice in the newspaper that you 
wanted a competent person to wait on you marm, 
and I’ve come to get the place.” 

‘‘ Have you any experience ?”’ asked the lady, 
gently. 

The girl looked a little puzzled, but. after a 
moment, her face brightened. A 

‘“« No, marm, I can’t say that I’ve experienced 
yet, but I was almost under conviction last camp- 
meeting.” 

The lady smiled. 
that.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it,” broke in the girl, 
drawing a deep breath, ‘‘ for a whole religious 
experiénce is what I cannot pretend to, being 
stiff-necked in that particular, as the class- 
leaders say.’ 

This time a smile twinkled all over Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s face.’ ‘She‘had taken a liking to this frank, 
pretty girl, not the less strong, because she 
awoke memories of her own youth, when almost 
all the excitement known to her native village 
came out of religious revivals. 

“T did not mean to ask about anything but 


“T was not thinking of 
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your ability to fill the place of a lady’s maid. 
-save you ever been in service ?”’ 

‘*Me? no, indeed! It’s help I want. to be, 
not a servant,” 

Again the lady smiled, for she recognized this 
sturdy New England spirit as another reminis- 
cence of the old times. 

‘Then you know nothing about the, diatics of 
the place you want,’’ she said. aly 

‘“‘No marm, but I can learn im less than no 
time.” 

‘¢ Can you dress hair ?”’ 

‘« Dress—dress—yes, marm, I can—only show? 
me how ?” 

‘* Can-you take care of a lady’s wardrobe?” 

‘¢Oh, yes, nothing easier. I can lock and un- 
lock them, and bureaus too, if you want to throw 
them in.”’ 

These answers amused the lady. She laid 
down her work and looked at the girl with 
kindly interest. 

** Would you like to wait on me Ait 

« Wouldn’t I, now ?”’ 

Here the girl walked on tip-toe across the thick 
carpet, drew a chair close up to Mrs. Foster, and 
attempted to sit down on the silken cushion, but 
she sprang up again, catching her breath. 

“Oh, my, how it gives!’’ she exclaimed, ‘ex- 
amining the chair. ‘ Might let one through, I 
reckon.” 

«No, sit down, while I talk with you,” -answer- 
ed Mrs. Foster, laughing more heartily than she 
had done for years. ‘+ Let me know more about 
yourself? Where have you lived !” 

The girl hesitated and began to play with hte 
fringe on her red jacket. 

‘“‘ That is just what I don’t want to tell; she 
answered, at last. 

‘Indeed !”’ said the lady, drawing a little 
back in her chair. 

«“ Not that I've done anything wrong,” an- 
swered the girl. ‘‘ Because I haven’t; but—but 
none of our folks ever lived out.” 

«« And you don’t like it to be known: 
very foolish, but natural, I suppose.’’ 

‘« But I’ve got another reason, which isn’t of 
any sort of consequence to any one’ but my own 
mar, who knows all about it; and let me come. 
It may be foolish, and'I may break my heart in 
doing it; but—but that will be all the harm of 
it. ” 

There was a ‘soft, pathetic trembling in the 
girl's! voice; as she spoke, which touched the 
gentle lady. 

« You have a.mother then ?’’ she slsebeid 

“‘ Yes. Just one of the kindest; hardest-work- 
ing old souls you ever set eyes'on.” 


That is 





‘*Is-she unable to keep you at home?” 

“Well, I reckon not, after I'd made up my 
mind to.go; but the best of it was, she kinder 
took to the idea herself—for she thinks all the 
world of her girl, and:always did.” 

‘Was she compelled to let you go?”’ 

» {Compellted |» I'reckon' not. No person in our 
parts would undertake that with my mar.”’ 

‘* But she might be unable to support you ?’’ 

‘Support me! Why, the old farm does that.’’ 

‘« Then you did not come here from necessity ?”’ 

‘“* Necessity! How?” 

“The necessity of—of earning money.”’ 

‘“No. I never thought of that; but since 
you’ve mentioned it, well I shouldn’t object. 
How much do they give for such things down in 
York?” 

‘¢That depends on the ability of the person.” 

‘¢ Just so. Well, I reckon the capacity won’t 
be wanting, nor the willingness. Now, if ladies 
ever get sick, you know I’m a first-rate hand at 
nursing ; can make beautiful herb-tea, and spread 
mustard plasters for your feet that will set them 
all in a glow in ten minutes. How your eyes 
kind of light up marm. Reckon you've heard of 
such things before.”’ 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Foster, with asigh. ‘I have 
heard of them ; but it is a long time ago.”’ 

Just at this moment Mrs. Foster was inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door, and Miss Jane 
came in with a slip of canvas in her hand, on 
which she had: been making some false stiches, 
which her step-mother was expected to rectify. 
The strange girl started, and a wild look bright- 
ened her great eyes, as the young lady came in— 
something so earnest and eager, that the elder 
lady noticed it with surprise. 

‘What, again ?”’ she said, with motherly pa- 
tience. «Let me find out the mistake for you.” 

‘No matter. I see you are engaged,” an- 
swered the young lady, sinkinginto achair. ‘I 
can wait. In fact, I am getting tired of the 
whole thing, and mean to give it up to Lois, only 
she would dawdle over it a month. I wish you 
had not discharged Susan. She was of some use 
in the family.’” 

« Well,” answered Mrs. Fostér, pleasantly, «I 
am about supplying her place. Here is a young 
person who'is willing to take it.’ 

Jane turned, with what would have been ab- 
rupt rudeness in another person, and coolly ex- 
amined the girl from head to foot. But there 
wasno flinching ‘in that bright, young face; a 
look of relief, and a flash of amusement, nothing 
more. 

Miss Jane withdrew her eyes, and a faint sneer 
stirred her lips. 
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“Willing! Idare say she is; but what. can 
she do? Haye you taken the trouble to inquire? 
I know you haven’t. Where have -you. lived? 
Have youa recommendation from the last place? 
What can you .do ?’’ she added, — on the 
girl like a police officer. 

‘* T have lived with my mother. ‘She will give 
me a good recommendation, if the lady wants it ; 
and I can do anything that. I. put my hand to, 
and that my heart is:in,’’ answered the girl, with 
an air almost as haughty as her: questioner. 

“To the point, now. Can:you do fine needle- 
work ?”’ 

“If you mean working figures on muslin, and 
darning, yes, I can do it?”’ 

“«Can you flute?’ 

‘Flute? No; my brother blows a little on one 
now and then, but I never tried. Girls don’t in 
our parts. I've tried the Jew’s-harp, and can 
make it twang beautifully.’ 

Miss Foster leaned back in her chair, raised 
both hands, and broke into a laugh which was 
almost good-natured. Thon she turned to Mrs. 
Foster, who was laughing in :a soft, pleasant 
way herself. 

‘‘T think you will find her very useful,’’ she 
said, ‘But let us get at the whole list of her 
accomplishments.” 

‘Can you do.mp laces ?’’ 

‘« Laces?” answered the girl, with a ‘puzzled 
look. 

‘* Like this, for instance,’’ said the young lady, 
touching a filmy ruffle of Valenciennes that fell 
like a cobweb over her hand. 

‘Oh! muslins! Yes, I know how to dothem.”’ 

*« Oh, she will. be invaluable!” exclaimed the 
young lady, in laughing irony. “‘ Engage her by 
all means.” 

A rush of hot color came into the strange girl’s 
face. She clenched her little, brown fist, and 
thrust it into the jacket of her sacque, where her 
proud temper held it a prisoner by force. 

“T really think I shall try her,” answered 
Mrs. Foster. ‘‘She seems willing, and I have 
patience till she learns.” 

‘“¢Oh, mar—— Oh! madam! I—I’m so much 
obliged! Indeed, indeed, I will do my best!" 
cried the girl, eagerly. 

‘**T am sure you will,’’ said Mrs. Foster. 

Miss Foster arose and flung her imperfect em- 
broidery on. the table, 

‘Well, ofall the ridiculous things I ever heard 
of, this is the most perfect. You cannot be in 
earnest, Mrs. Foster.’’ 

“* Very much in earnest,”’ sane the lady. 
‘« Remember she is to be my personal attendant.” 

‘Oh, I thought, perhaps, she was engaged for 





Miss Harrington, who has been so used to a re- 
tinue of servants, that exceptional fastidious- 
ness:might be expected in ‘the choice,” sneered 
the young lady. 

«That. reminds me. You willhave to give 
attendance, now-and then, to a young lady,”’ said 
Mrs. Foster, turning to the girl. 

“ Thi young iady ?’’ questioned the girl, flash- 
ing a glance at Miss Foster, which made the 
blood tingle!im that young lady’s fingers. 

“No. She will not require it.” 

‘¢T should rather think not,” said Miss Foster. 


’ «It isa person who'ean appreciate your various 


accomplishments far better.’’ 

With this lady-like fling, Miss Jane swept out 
of the room, leaving her work behind. 

‘¢ We haven’t spoken of wages,’ said Mrs. 
Foster, as soon as her step-daughter was gone: 
«« How. much. do| you expect ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing, til! I ean earn it. Then just what 
you please to give. I haven’t thought much 
about that.” 

‘¢ Really this is a strange and niost interesting 
young creature,’’ thought the lady, whose own 
early life came ‘back to her with force, as she 
listened to the girl, ‘‘I haven’t the heart to let 
her run. loose in this great city. Gertrude will 
understand her.’’ 

: ** Please, marm, am I engaged ?”’ said the girl, 
breaking in upon this little reverie. 

“Yes. There will, be no trouble about your 
wages, Only be respectful and attentive. The 
work is not hard.” 

‘¢I don’t care a chestnut how hard, if it is 
only you !’’ 

‘«But some of your duties will be about a 
young lady.” 

A swift, gloomy cloud swept that face, and 
disappeared, 

‘¢ I will do my best for her too,” she answered ; 
but this time there wag a passionate thrill in her 
yoice and gloom in her eyes, 

Another knock at the door, The girl gave a 
sharp start, and looked: toward it with the glance 
of a hunted animal. 

“Come in,’’ said Mrs. Foster, brightening 
when she,saw her niece on the threshold. 

“ Here is ® young person you will be glad to 
nieet. She is to replace Susan.” 

Gertrude came into the room with a faint, sad 
smile on her lips. The brilliant glow of color 


had gone from her face, and there was something 
in her eyes that made the girl's heart swell with 
quick sympathy. 

‘¢ Yes. I. will waiton her now,’’ she muttered, 
relaxing from the independent attitude she had 
assumed when the door opened. 
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Mrs. Fosier did not hear this half-uttered re- 
solution, but continued to address her niece. 

‘‘She is from the country, and I rather like 
that. 
teaching; but we have plenty of time, haven’t 
we, Gertrude ?”’ 

“Quite enough to help her learn all you de- 
sire, aunt,” said Gertrude; casting a kind glance 
on the girl. ‘At any rate, I will do my part. 
Just from the country, did you ‘say? Of course 
she will be a little home:sick at first.’ 

‘«« As you were, my dear.’’ 

Gertrude smiled faintly,;,and a sudden: mist 
clouded; her eyes... The strange girl saw this, 
and crept to her side. 

«I will do my, best for you,” she'said. 

Something inthe voice, or that earnest: look, 
struck Gertrude. as familiar; She had geen that 
face before, But where? 

«What. part of the country: are you from?’ 
she said, with kindly interest. 

‘‘ New England,” answered: the girl. 

Gertrude scarcely noticed: the latitude of this 
reply, but, seated herselfwearily.. Nothing 
seemed to interest her much of late. 

Mrs. Foster rang the bell.’ The meparre nape 
presented herself. 

“Take this girl.to her room, and see that she 
is made, comfortable,’ she said, with delicate 
kindness, 

The woman bowed; and waited for that strange 
young creature to leave the room ; but -the girl 
hesitated, drew elose to Mrs. — and, snatch- 
ing her hand, kissed it. 

‘*My own, own mother, who loves'me amost 
to death, couldn’t be kinder to ® poor girl than 


Of course, she will want‘a' great deal of } 


you are,’’ she said, with a sob of passionate gra- 
titude in her voice. ‘‘ I—I’ll be just as good as 
gold to you. See if I ain’t.’’ 

‘* A strange creature,’ said Mrs. Faster, as 
the girl went out. ‘TI couldn’t help engaging 
her.” 

‘I am glad she has come,” answered Ger- 
trude. ‘She brings a breath from the country 
with her. Strange, isn’t it? but it seems as,if 
she had-just left my own home. Somehow her 
yoice connec‘s itself with the old farm-house. 
¥et I never remember a girl anything like her 
there.” 

‘«It is her simple manners that interest you,” 
said the aunt. “They are, indeed, refreshingly 
natural.’? 

Gertrude did not reply. Of late she had fallen 
into habits of abrupt silence. Mrs. Foster ob- 
served her preoccupation, and took up her work 
with a gentle sigh. 

Meantime Lois met the housekeeper with the 
new servantin the hall. She hadaletter in her 
hand, which the stranger seemed to rezard with 
keen’ interest. It was impossible to read the 


$name upon it; but the handwriting brought the 


heart into her mouth. 

Lois saw thé direction of her‘eyes, and quietly 
dropped the letter into her pocket. 

‘When the strange girl reached the room, she 


'} shut ‘the door, and sat down on ‘the little, white 


bed, drawing ‘a deep, long breath. 

“Tt was his writing. I can swear ‘it was his 
writing. Oh, I wonder when he will come,” she 
exclaimed, in a passionate whisper. ‘‘ When? 
when ?” 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 





Dip you ever watch the curling smoke, 
As it rose from a'city’s throbbing hiéatt, 
And forms grotesque from its wreaths evoke, 
And visions perfect es dreams of art. 


Did a misty palace seem to rise)». 

With dome, and turret, and winding-stair, , 
And slowly sail toward the skies, 

And then on a sudden Yabist there? 


Did you note the faces, biithe and sweet, | 

That smiling gazed from its windows bright? | 
Did your pulses with faint rapture beat; i~ 

As their shadowy, outlines passed from sight? | 


Has your fancy then, capricious, turned * )5 
To themes with a higher meaning fraught ; 
And your eyes ‘mid wreaths of smoke discerned, 
Surprised and wondering, food for thought ? 








Have you seén a ragged fringe sail by, 
That wore the shape of a beggar gaunt, 

And almost shuddered that up in the sky 
Were pictures too of sorrow and want? 


Have you marked the factory chimnies then, 
Dense billows of blackness outward throw, 


That turned into grimy shapes of men, 
The shadows of those who toiled below ? 


“Have you watched the spiral jets ascend, 

Froth bitilding# that shelter vicé and sin, 

And seen, ds with snaky curves they bend, 
A ghastly face from theit dark foids grin ? 

Have you shuddering turned from the sight away, 
And the glamour o'er your senses cast, 

Unheeding the sunshine, bright and gay, 
That scattered these phantoms all at last? B 
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“ At the White, Sulphur at last!’ 

Such was the joyful exclamation of Eva Ber- 
nard as she lightly sprung from the ears. , 

No wonder she felt like a bird released from 
a cage, for she had been trayeling. several days 
and nights to yeach this goal—she and her party 
having come all the way from New Orleans ; the 
party consisting of her father, and mother, her 
aunt, Mrs. Armstrong, and her cousin, (Willie 
Armstrong. Besides, Eva was. just , eighteen, 
and this was to be her first, appearance:in so- 
ciety, ! 

As Judge Bernard, with his party, entered the 
hotel, the delicious strains of 9 brass band floated 
out on the air, and eager eyes. peered over the 
stair-case, every one, being anxious to discover 
if any of their friends or, acquaintances | were 
amongst the arrivals. The new comers were then 
ushered into a reception-room, where they had 
to stand the ordeal.of hundreds of curious eyes. 
After a lengthy colloquy with: the clerk, | Judge 
Bernard succeeded in having a cottage assigned 
to him in ‘‘ Paradise Row,”’. and withdrew, with’ 
his family, to seek that repose, which the fatigues 
of travel rendered so necessary. 

‘‘T am so glad you have been here before, fa- 
ther,’’ said Eva, the next, morning; ‘‘for you 
can act as a kind of Murray’s guide-book to me, 
and answer all my questions;’’ and she con- 
tinued to catechise him until they proceeded to 
breakfast. 

Here the array of beautiful morning robes was 
remarkable. One could readily tell, however, 
from what portion of the Union a lady came, ‘by 
her toilet. The Northern belles wore a richer, 
heavier dréss than the Southern. Nearly all the 
latter appeared in light, airy, fluffy muslins and 
organdies. Each section thus adapted, yncon- 
sciously, their costumes..to the requirements of 
their native climate. 

« As we have finished our breakfast,’ said Mrs. 
Bernard, “‘let us go into’the reception-room. 
Every one walks there, after breakfast, and.I am 
sure we shall meet friends and acquaintances.” 

This proposition, was hailed with, pleasure. 
The party took their seats, and, watched ..the 
great tide of promenaders, who walk up and 
down for an hour or two after breakfast. In ithe 
throng Judge Bernard recognized acquaintances 


WwW. CABELL. 


whom he greeted with peculiar cordiality, and 
presented to his family as Mr. Singleton. 

The latter’ had scarcely exchanged greetings 
with them, when a fresh tide of acquaintances 
claimed their notice, so, leaving them to gayer 
companions; he éntered into conversation with 
Judge Bernard. Eva’ stole an occasional-glance 
at him, however, for there was something in his 
face that. made it different from all others she 
had ever ’seen. It:was high-bred; calm, and 
noble-looking. The features were Roman. To 
Eva’s fancy he seemed the'very emboditnent of a 
Roman Senator, in the days when Rome was in 
her prime. He had “passed the first flush of 
youth, and there was an under-current of thought- 
fulriess and sadness about him, which set her to 
wondering what grief or disappointment he could 
have known, 

Suddenly her meditations were interrupted by 
one of the Strauss waltzes. The band had'com- 
menced | iplaying for the German, which was 
danced every morning from eleven to one 0’ clock. 
A handsome Creole claimed Eva for his partner, 
and seon they were floating gracefully around 
the room. | Meantime Judge: Bernard reveled in 
a sea of politics, while Mrs. Bernard and Mrs. 
Armstrong chatted merrily with a coterie of fa- 
nniliar friends, ' 

When the sun began to sink in the west, the 
whole place, which, during the heat of the after- 
noon, had undergone a tefnporary lull, became 
astir again. Many elegant, private equipages 
were brought forth, and the lawn was gay 
with promenaders, whose costumes Worth could 
scarcely have critigized; while a Mahommedan 
might have thought himself transported to Para- 
dise, and surrounded by Houries, so radiant was 
the display ef, beauty, .. Not the least conspicuous 
in this galaxy ef fair women, was Eva Bernard. 
Her patrician air; cléar-cut features, and beauti- 
ful, dark eyes, made up ‘a face ‘of uncommon at- 
trastien, reales” 

Whilst walking on the lawn, Judge Bernard’s 
party again encountered the distinguished-look- 
ing ‘‘ Roman Senator,” as Eva inwardly desig- 
nated Mr. Singleton: 

“« Miss Bernard, have you been to the Sulphur 
Spring yet?’ hewsked: 

“No. ‘I have fiot,”’'she replied. ‘In fact, I 











from various quarters, and, amongst them, one 
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have not thought of it, since I have beex here, 
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I did not come for the.sake of the water—I 
came to enjoy myself. But I will go, if you wish 
it, and at once.”’ 

«‘Now,’’ said Mr. Singleton, filling up a gob- 
let, when they had reached the portico, ‘+ let us 
drink each other’s healths.” __ 

« As my health is perfect,”’ said Eva, ‘there 
is no need for me to drink ,to it, nor to that of 
any one else, indeed. So my tonst is health to 
the sick.” 

“T am afraid you do not drink that with 
hearty good-will, Miss Bernard, as you have not 
taken more than a teaspoonful.” 

“To tell the truth, I don’t like it. It tastes 
as if it had been used to wash out a dirty gun- 
barrel,” she said, saucily. ‘So I will pour, out 
a libation to the goddess of the pavilion.’ She 
emptied the goblet as she spoke. ‘And now let 
us go back, and listen to that beautiful waltz, 
which the-band is playing.” 

After Eva had retired to her room that night, 
she reflected on all the occurrences of. the day, 
and rgealled all the acquaintanees she had, made. 


No ope rose so distinctly before her as Mr. Sin-_ 


gleton. She had seen, others, gayer, brighter, 
and, strictly speaking, handsomer; but he had 
attracted her strangely. His face was the last 
image that floated before her ere she went to 
sleep. 

“ You must come and sit pt the table, with us, 
my dear Singleton,” said Judge Bernard, mect- 
ing him at the door of the dining-room, the next 
morning. F 

“With pleasure,’ rejoined, Mr. Singleton. 
«Your agreeable companionship is' more then 
half the pleasure of a meal !”’ 

After this, Eva had daily. opportunities | io study 
the face that had so strangely impressed her, Al- 
ways high-bred and courteous, there was yet. a 
reserve about Mr. Singleton, which, at times, 
bordered on coldness. But, when he unbent and 
smiled, the contrast was all the more delightful, 


It was like the sudden melting of snow,, beneath }, 


which bloomed fragrant flowers, Nothing seemed 
further from his fancy than thoughts of: loye, 
though the innocent sweetness and freshness of | 
Eva’s ways sometimes drew from him a smile.of 
almost. fatherly tenderness. Some great,.storm 


had evidently passed over him, Eva thought; a; 


deep and ill-fated loye, perhaps;.or it might be 
that ambition filled his heart to the exclusion, of 
love. At any rate, while many admirers flut- 
tered around Eva, the only man, whose hompge 


she would really have prized, held; sloof, or, at ; 


best, yielded her only such attention, as afather 
er a brother might bestow. 
As the summer went on, the whirl became in- 


creasingly great, and about the middle of August 
the gayety reached its zenith, 

“TI thought it was gay when we first came 
here,” said Eva; ‘* but it. was quiet and hum- 
drum compared, with what it is now. I long for 
to-night toeome.. It will be my first fancy ball.’’ 

‘‘You will see our old friends, Mary Stuart, 


rected, and made to walk forth, interspersed 
with a motley collection of nuns, gipsies, flower- 
girls, ete.,”’ said Mr. Singleton, drily. 

‘Oh! it, may all seem yery flat, stale, and an- 
profitable to you,’’ said Eva; «‘ but it will be like 
fairy-land to me, because itis all new and fresh.”’ 

‘Happy, enviable mortal,’’ said -he. ‘The 
dew has not been shaken:from the rose, nor the 
delicate blue brushed from the grape for you.”’ 

Even when dress-balls were not held, the ball- 
room nightly resounded to the tap of a hundred 
feet, till eleyen o'clock, when the prudent man- 
agers closed it, out .of regard to,the laws of 
health, After this hour, many persons,’ staying 
in cottages, held impromptu receptions on their 
porticoes, where, until about midnight, the merry 
laugh and jest might be heard. 

Eva threw herself into this whirl with all the 
avidity that might be expected from a fresh, 
young girl;, but beneath the light foam of her 
outer existence, there was an undercurrent. of 
sotaething deeper and more serious. The wo- 
man’s heart, that had hitherto slumbered, was 
now. awakened, and, bitter thought! by one who 
had only a quiet liking for her; andwho would 
probably never descend from his pedestal to woo 
any woman. | Need we say that it was Edmund 
Singleton who had made this impression on her? 
She loved him with a young girl's, first, pure, 
+and warm affection; but a sense of maidenly 
pride and modesty made her guard her,secret as 
though it had been a crime; for it seemed to her 
the most humiliating lot a woman could endure, 
.to have.an unrequited love known. She trusted, 
with the vague, sweet, implicit-.trust of youth, 
;that; time would fulfil,her hopes, and bring her 
to the goal which now seemed so. far off. 

As autumn approached, Judge and Mrs. :Ber- 
nard became anxious.to try a.change; but so ex- 
cessive was Eya’s anxiety, to remain at the White 
Sulphur, till after the last. grand, ball of the sen- 
‘son, that they consented to leave, her-under Mrs, 
Armstronz’s chaperonage, with the agreement, 
that, after.the ball; Mrs..Armstrong, | Willie, and 
Eva, should join them at. another, watering: place 
in the Virginia, mountains, {Willie Armstrong, 
though really a kind-hearted boy, was yet the 
plague of Eva's existence, so. inexhaustible were 
his modes of teasing her; ; He would hide her 
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jewel-case, put'salt in her coffee, ‘slip sugar in her | 
egg, and play off a vaitéty ‘of ‘other boyish and 
distigreeable jokes. 

Oiie evening, ‘as Eva-sat listlessly at ‘her win- 
dow, a servant handed fn a lettér, addressed ‘to 
herself. The handwriting was stratige, and she 
looked at it’ with a vague flutter of expectation. 
She tore it open.’ It bore Edmund Singleton’s 
signature, declared /his' ‘attachment ‘to’ her,’ and 
begged an immediate ‘reply. 

Trembling with joy’ and excitement, she sat, 
for some'time, unable ‘td retilize ‘her happiness. 
How bewilderingly delightful it was.. Yet it was 
strange, she thought,’that he should have locked 
up his affection so carefully in his heart, never 
before having given indichtion of it byword or 
look. | But then he was ‘so peculiar and reserved. 
No matter. He was all her own now. Sheé seized 
pen and ink; then paused, thinking it would be 
unmaidenly to reply so quickly; but reading 
again the ‘words, impléring her to answer at 
once, and Hbt keep him in ‘suspense, she wrote. 

She told iim she could not ‘give a positive an- 
swer before consulting with her parents; but, 
knowing the estimation in which they held him, 
she thought no opposition from them need be 
feared; and then, though the''veil of shyness 
still hung over her words, she ‘said enough’ to 
show him that her heart’was wholly his. Call- 
ing’® servant, she badé ‘him cafry the letter to 
Mr. Singléton. 

As the’ servant appréuched Mr. Singleton’s 
cottage, he thet Willie ArmBtrong, who,'catching 
a glimpse of the handwriting, exclaimed, 

“Did not Miss Bernifd give you that letter ?”’ 

«* Yes, sir,’ replied the ‘mati! 

“Then give it to mé¢,” said Willie, ‘impetu- 
ously. 

“It is not for you. It ‘is for Mr. Edmund 
Singleton,” said the servant. 

‘Give it to me anyhow,” said Willie. “<I am 
Miss Bernard’s cousin, and she won’t mind. 
Here, I will pay you to give it to’ me.” 


** But I'can’t doit,” sdid the servant” “Miss 


Bernard told ‘me’ to give it to be one but Mr.' 


Singleton.” 

They were now ‘aldidst’'at’ Mr.” Singléton’s 
threshold, and Willie's anxiety to get ‘possession 
of the letter became! exeessive: The contest was 
eut short, by’ Mr. Sihgleton, who opened the 
door, and askéd: whatwaé the matter ? 

Willie was in such’#h' dgony of embarrassnent, 
that he seemed tinable té makeany explanation ; 
so Mr. Singleton took the letter, ‘and’ left Willie 
murmuring, inedhereritly, ‘it was ‘but a joke.” 

As Mr. Singleton ¥ead the letter, ‘a look of be- 
wilderment came over his face! Expressions of 


amazement escaped his lips. At length he 
dropped the letter froni his hands, and sat in a 
deep reverie. 

He was interrupted by Willie, who seemed to 
have suddenly made up his mind to some des- 
perate deed, and who burst in, exclaiming, agi- 
tatedly, -*Oh, Mr. Singleton, it was but a joke! 
I hope you won’t think hard of it !’”’ 


‘Explain yourself!” said Mr.’ Singleton. 
** What do you mean ?”’ 
‘IT had ho idea it would go so far,” gasped out 


Willie. “I thought she would have guessed di- 
rectly that it was a joke.” 

“You must really explain yourself more 
clearly,” said Mr. Singleton, sternly. 

“ Well, I thought I would play off a little joke 
on Eva; so I wrote'a letter, and got one of my 
friends ” copy it, and sent it to her, and— 
and 

“Go on, sir,” said Mr.’ Singleton, icily. 

««J—I—” stainmered Willie, tho¥oughly con- 
fused, for the first time in his life.“«I put your 
name fo it—just for o joke, you know,” added 
he} timidly ‘and deprecatingly. “I gave it to 
a waiter, who ‘said he did not think he could 
deliver it before’ five o’ clock this evening; but ‘he 
earried it sooner, or I would have reached there 
in time’ to have kept that imbecile girl from ‘an- 
sweringit. What does make women such fools?” 

“Sir?” said Mr. ‘Singleton, “you have indeed 
acted most unjustifiably, both toward ‘the lady 
arid thyself. Most then Would deal severely with | 
you. For the present I demand that you pre- 
serve silence sbout this matter.” In the mean- 
time I will ‘see what ‘can be done to undo the 
mischief you have occasioned.” 

But ‘why ‘was’ Mr. Singleton so forbearing? 
} Why did he bind Willie to secrecy? It was not 
that He foved Eva;"ls lovers love: he had, as” 
yet, thought of her dnly asa pretty and inter- 
esting girl. But’ he had such a chivalry and 
tenderness of ature, that he was inexpressibly 
touched by the “innocent, guileless revelation of | 
‘her pure, young heart. He felt such a pity for 
‘the position in whichshé was placed. She had 
been“éntrapped into laying bare the dearest and 
‘most’ sated ‘secret’ of a woman’s life. What 
shame, agony, and humiliaton would she suffer, 
on discovering how she had been deceived and 
betrayed?’ He could not’ read her letter with- 





‘} out'a ‘feeling of chivalrotis tenderness. There 


was now'no Other image enshrined in his heart 
to bar Out hers }’ for Only the ashes of an extin- 
(guished and Alfie ‘Jove were there. 

Long ‘he sat'theré, weighing the matter. His 
whole life was suddenly, violently revolution- 
ized by # thoughtless, impertinent freak of boy- 
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ish mischief. The gloom of twilight gathered 
around. Time pressed. Some action must be 
taken. 

At length his decision was made. He pro- 
ceeded to .the ball-room, where Eva was, with 
her aunt. As she saw Mr. Singleton enter, her 
heart seemed to stand still, such was its weight 
of joy. Her face glowed, radiant with a new 
beauty—the beauty of happy love. . She lifted 
her eyes to Mr. Singleton’s face, with a shy, 
sweet, tremuious smile. 

‘Let us walk on the lawn,” said he, offering 
her his arm. 

It was not until they had left the throng be- 
hind, and stood alone beneath the stars, that 
either spoke. Then Mr. Singleton, skillfully 
avoiding all allusion to the letter, whose author- 
chip he could neither deny nor confess, touched, 
as if casually, on her answer. 

‘‘You have, indeed, conferred an honor on 
me,” he said, ‘‘in avowing your preferance—an 
honor which I can never sufficiently acknow- 
ledge.” 

“Oh, Mr. Singleton!’ she murmured. 
never was so amazed, 
you cared for a simple girl like me, with all 
your talents and your dignity too.” 

“Men often keep their thoughts secret,’’ was 
Mr. Singleton’s oracular reply. ‘‘ They admire 
women who are unconscious of it. But, indeed, 
you rate yourself too humbly.” 

‘‘T have never wished for the regard of but 
one man,” said she, artlessly, looking down ; 
‘‘and now it seems so strange, that, in a world 
where they tell me there is so much grief and dis- 


«T 


I had never dreamed that : 





He was deeply touched. 

«« My dear child,’’ he said, ‘‘I pray that your 
happiness may be as great as you hope. From 
this hour, my life shall be dedicated to it.’’ 

His decision was made at last ! 

They walked up and down the lawn, betrothed 
lovers. Never was betrothal so sudden and so 
strange. It was impossible for Mr. Singleton to 
feign altogether the language of impassioned 
love; but there was a gentleness and tenderness 
in his air and manner that went almost as far. 

Eva thought that the reason he was so unlike 
the lovers she had read of and imagined, was be- 
cause he was so much older, graver, and more 
reserved than herself; and though his words 
were somewhat strangely chosen, somewhat for- 
mal and precise, these jarred but little on her, 
for she believed his heart, in her blissful igno- 
rance, to be all her own. 

Before they parted for the night, Mr. Single- 
ton obtained from Eva the letter written in his 
name, and destroyed it. He knew that it could 
not bear the test of a vool, careful scrutiny, and 
he feared that it might, later, awaken suspicion in 
Eva’s mind; especially when she had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing it with his real handwriting. 

Six months later, this unprecedented court- 
ship was concluded by marriage, and, in later 
years, so greatly did Eva’s sweetness and good- 
ness win upon Mr. Singleton, he loved her as 
fondly as she loved him, and was wont to con- 
sider Willie’s practical joke as the most fortunate 
occurrence of his life. 

This is the only point on which he preserves 
secrecy toward his wife—the confidence bet ween 


appointment, such happiness should be mine.” ‘ them being perfect and entire in all other respects. 
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WE were wandering, you and I, 

In the grove beneath the hill; 
Faint as any zephyr’s sigh, 

Came the sounds from Bowen Mill; 
And a little pratfling ¢tream, 

Just beneath us, on did efeep, 
Drowsy nature, half a dream, 

Sang or murmured in its sleep. 


And your voice was sweet and low, 
Tuned to nature’s softened’ mood, 
Like the cadence, in its flow, 
Of the music in the wood. 


Soft and low you breathed to me 
Loving words, I thought them true, 
And in turn, and trustingly, 
I confessed my ‘love for 'you. 
How you changed I will not say; 
All I cannot now repeat, 
Vor. LXII—20 





And I would not bring, to-day, 
Forth the pain of hope’s defeat. 


But you changed; we wandered wide; 
Silence dwelt betwixt us twain; 

Now, once more you seek my side, 
And you ask my love again. 


Time you say its lesson taug)it; 
That alone you loved me yet; 

Time, to me, has also brought 
Lessons I cannot forget. 


In my heart, with painful throes, 
Love I held for yon, ance, died, 

When in that old time you chose 
It to carelessly fling aside. 


Now to giye what you would take, 
Would but be an effort vain ; 

It for you can ne'er awake, 
Love once dead, ne'er lives again. 
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We give here's walking or house-costume. This { deep, upon the bottom, headed by a Vandyked 

ecostume is to he made of any of the numerous } piece, cut on the bias, and the points bound with 

-woolen fabrics suitable for the season—reps, } the same material; this is sewn down at the top 

“poplin, cashmere; merino; ete. It would look { points, but the lower onés ‘are loose, falling over 

‘best in poplin, one of the newsliades of olive- {'the plaited flounce. As may be seen, the points 

| greens. The trimmings are of the miterial of j‘are twice as large at the bottom as they are at 
4 the dress. The under-skirt is made to touch all {'the top. The Polonaise is somewhat shorter than 
| round, and has @ box-plaited flouncé, nine inches ‘the spring styles, buttoned down the front, and 
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cut square in the bodice; however, this is op- 
tional. It is to be worn over a muslin chemi- 
sette, coming close up to the throat where it is 
finished with a stand-up ruffie. A box-plaiting, 
five to six inches deep, put on with a heading, 
is the sole trimming for the Polonaise. The 
sleeves are slightly opén. Sixteen to eighteen 
yards of material will be required. 

We also give, on the preceding page, another 
walking or house-costume, the design of which 
is entirely new. The side-plaiting on the under- 
skirt shows, in some places, a quarter of a yard 
in depth, and in others nearly one-third of a 
yard. This is managed by making the plaiting 
all one-third of a yard deep, and sewing it upon 
the lining of the skirt. The skirt is cut shorter, 
and in the large and deep squares, turret-shape, 
which are trimmed with a velvet ribbon, one inch 
wide. This falls over the plaiting. The effect is 
very stylish. The tunic is looped quite high at 
the sides, making an apron-front, and then in the 
center of the back with a velvet rosette. Fringe 
and one row of velvet forms the trimming for 
the tunic. The bias is cut in a basque, extend- 
ing a quarter of a yard in depth below the 
waist, in front, trimmed with two rows of fringe 
and velvet ribbon. At the back it comes just 
to the waist, where it is finished with a row of 
velvet and fringe falling from the waist. Tight- 
fitting coat-sleeves, with small cuff, edged with 
fringe. Twenty-two to twenty-four yards of silk 
will be required for this dress, or eighteen to 
twenty yards of double fall material. Two pieces 
of veivet ribbon. Five and three-quarters of a 
yard of fringe; three inches deep. 

We give this month a walking-costume for a 
young lady, something entirely new in design 
for a walking-eostume.. The material, for early 
fall wear, are cashmeres in black and dark 
colors ; these will be very much worn. The first, 
or under-skirt, of this, as may be seen, is entirely 
plain, quite to toueh in front and at the sides, 
and slightly trailing at the back. The over-skirt 
has a gored front, but.no gores at the sides or 
back. The fullness is disposed in very large box- 
plaits, fitting in to the waist; they must be laid 
very deep. This skirt is about twelve inches 
shorter than the under one, (that is, measuring 
from the front,) it is then cut even all round. 
After the box-plaits are laid, then they are cut 
away, as seen in the engraving. By folding a 
piece of paper in large box-plaits, with a few 
experiments, the shaping will prove successful. 
The trimming here used is simply a binding of 
silk, satin, or velvet, as the taste may suggest. 
The basque-bodice has a box-plaited skirt to cor- 
respond with the tunic. Wide, pagoda-shaped 





sleeves, are here given,but close coat-sleeves we 
would consider an improvement. Costumes in 
black, cost from one dollar fifty to one dollar 
seventy-five cents per yard. Double-width, co- 
lored ones, something less. Ten to twelve yards 
will be required. 





We give next a walking-suit with pelisse.— 
This suit is of fine corded reps, either dark bottle- 
green or navy-blue. The under-skirt is made to 
touch all round, and is ornamented with a fold 
twelve inches deep, cut on the bias; this is cut 
in points on the lower edge, and bound with s 
narrow black velvet ribbon. Above this fold ia 
& narrow quilling of the material, which edges 
the top and bottom of # narrower fold, out on 
the bias, in the center of which is a band d 
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velvet ribbon, one inch wide. This forms the 
heading of the wide fold ; and this is repeated, 
and placed six inches above the first heading. 
Over this is worn a pelisse, gored in the Princess 
style, open in front all the way down the skirt; 
the edge of it is pointed to correspond with the 
under-skirt. The back is not looped up at all, 
but is let to hang in its natural folds. A rolling 
collar of black velvet, open at the throat. Tight- 
fitting coat-sleeves, with velvet cuffs, turned 
back. Fourteen yards of reps, half a yard of 
velvet, for collar and cuff, one piece of velvet 
ribbon, one inch wide, and two pieces of nar- 
rower, for binding. Reps can be bought from 
seventy-five to one dollar twenty-five cents per 











to be made in silk or alpaca. The skirt has a 
slight demi-train, trimmed with a side-plaiting 




















of the material, with a heading of velvet or plush. 
Small, open sleeves. Bodice round in the waist ; 
bow and ends at the back of the waist. The 
front of the bodice is cut surplice, and trimmed 
to match. A standing-up ruffle of clear muslin 
is worn at the throat, er an inside spencer, with 
collar and cravat. Fifteen to sixteen yards of 
alpaca, or eighteén to twenty yards of silk. 
These plaitings should all be interlined with fine 
crinoline, as it makes them look much richer, 
and they wear better. 

In the front of the number we give various 
other dresses, for which see ‘‘ Fashion” article. 

















EDGING. 


THE DOLMAN. 








BY EMILY H. MAY. 











This is a new and very stylish affair, which is It consists, as will be seen, of three pieces, 
quite the thing for the Fall. It is called the } viz:— 
Dolman, because of its resemblance, in many re- No. 1. Front. 
spects, to the Hungarian Hussar jacket of that No, 2. Back. 
name. No. 3. SLEEVE. 
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| 288 DIAGRAM FOR THE DOLMAN. 





It is made of white cashmere, lined with white 3 large, cut in a point, and trimmed with velvet, 
silk, and trimmed with broad, black velvet,$as seen in the illustration. We here give a 
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finished on either side witi. white silk pipings. } diagram of the garment, which will enable the 
The bottom is cut so as to form two small basques } maker to cut it out correctly and make a per- 
on either side, as it were. The sleeve is quite: fect fit. 














MUSIC 


ROLL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 








This useful case for carrying music consists of 
a flat. piece of Russia or Morocco leather, fifteen 
and a half inches in breadth, and seventeen 
inches in depth. One end must be shaped to 
form the turn-over, as seen in the illustration; 
and turnings must be allowed all round, which 
are to be stitched down upon a silk lining to 
match, or of a color contrasting well with the 
outside, and a piece of the same silk, seven inches 
deep is to be bound in with the square end of 
the roll to form 3 pocket for holding the loose 
music securely. Previous, however, to lining 





the case, a border, either of the Greek fret or 
any other appropriate pattern, is to be traced at 
a certain distance from the two side edges, as 
seen in the illustration, and worked in gold 
braid. In front of the turn-over the initials of 
the owner are to be embroidered with gold thread. 
.A gilt slide serves to confine a silk cord with 
tassels at the ends, which, being tied round the 
roll, prevents it from opening. A leather handle, 
with rings fastened through the roll, enables 
this useful and elegant case to be conveniently 
carried. 





FLOUNCE FOR A DRESS. 
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SPENCER IN KNITTING AND CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, printed in 
colors, a design for a Spencer in knitting and cro- 
chet, a very seasonable article. Every lady, who 
wishes to avoid colds, ought to. ve one to wear 
in the late fall, winter, and early spring months, 

Knitted in fleecy wool, with ncedles No. 7. 
This spencer, or vest, is an average lady's size, 
but with finer wool and smaller needles it will 
make a child’s size. 

Materials: Two bone or wooden needles, No. 7, 
and five and a half ounces of scarlet three-ply 
fleecy wool for the center. For the border, one 
ounce of black three-ply fleecy wool and a cro- 
chet needle. Buttons are wanted for the front. 

Cast on 168 stitches. 1st row: slip Ist stitch, 
knit plain all the rest. 2nd row: Slip 1st stitch, 
knit 2. Purl 1, knit 3 alternately rest of the 
row. 8rd row: slip 1st stitch. Purl 8, knit 1 
alternately the rest of the row. 4th row: slip 
Ist stitch, knit 2. Purl 1, knit 3 alternately the 
rest of the row. These four rows form the pat- 
tern, and must be repeated eight times more. 
(N. B.—Nere, and for length of arm-hole, more 
can be knitted if wished, but, of course, then the 
number of ribs as counted up further on must be 
altered.) In the next row, which is the first 
pattern row, and will be knitted plain, you ar- 
range for the sides and back, and cast off 8 loops 
at each arm-hole. Work thus: Knit-48 stitches, 
knit the next 2 stitches, and pull the first of these 
over the second, knit a third and do the same. 
Continue knitting and palling over until you have 
cast off 8 stitches, knit 65, cast off 8 as before, 
and end with knit 47. 
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First Side —Knit backward and forward as far 
as the cast off loops. Repeat the rows which 
form the pattern until you have worked eleven 
patterns. If you count up the ribs or plain knit- 
ted rows from the beginning you will find you 
have 20. 

Narrowing for Shoulder and Shaping Neck.— 
Continue to keep your pattern regular, but in 
order to slant the shoulder and neck you must 
knit the last two stitches of each row together. 
When you have only two stitches left, draw the 
wool through. ‘The first loop in each row must 
be slipped. 

Back.—Mind and begin this at arm-hole nearest 
the side that is knitted. Knit a straight piece 
same length as you) did for the side; that is, 
eleven patterns. Afterward shape the back by 
knitting two together at the end of each row. 
Continue this slanting until you have worked 
as many ribs and rows as at the side. Then cast 
off the stitches that remain on your needle by 
knitting and pulling over. The second side is 
knitted exactly like the first. 

TheBordering.—Work three rounds of double 
crochet with black wool round the arm-holes. 
Repeat the same round the neck, omitting here 
and there a stitch to make the spencer fit nicely. 
Down the front crochet a sufficient, width to allow 
for the buttons being put on at one side, and at 
intervals down the center of the other form 
button-holes by making three chain stitches and 
missing three stitches. Along the bottom crochet 
a border to correspond with neck and arm- 
holes. 














FLOUNCE AND TRIMMINGS FOR DRESS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











- For ladies, who make their dresses at home, } signs. One is for a flounce, (see above,) and the 
new styles of flounces and trimmings are always } others are for trimmings. These are the prettiest 
desirable. We give, accordingly, four such de- of the new patterns that have come out this fall. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-OHAT. 

How to se Prerry.—Every woman naturally wishes to 
look pretty. It is an affectation when a girl says she does 
not care whether she is handsome or not, All true women 
do care. As a recent writer has said :—‘ The immutable 
laws of her being have made physical attractiveness as much 
@ natural glory to her as strength is to man.” 

More than this, Many a woman grows ugly, because she 
fancies she is not hand , and b soured, if not 
peevish, in consequence. The thought of being ill-favored 
embitters hundreds of young girls. We have seen plenty of 
shy, awkward misses, who would have been quite at case, and 
infinitely charming, if it had not been for this, Yet any 
woman, except the one in ten thousand who is actually 
hideous, caa make herself look more or less pretty. A cele- 
brated belle is reported to have said that the consciousness 
of being well-dressed converted the plainest woman into a 
handsome one. She only wished to say a smart thing; but 
she said a very true one, 

How often do we see an elder sister, who has come to be 
looked on, at five-and-twenty, as a confirmed “old maid ' 
She wears dark, sad-colored dresses, and without being un- 
tidy, neglects every little art of the toilet. You look at her, 
and think her ugly. She dresses her hair so plainly that it 
increases the hollowness of her cheek. But let her, on some 
rare occasion, say the marriage of a sister, attire herself be- 
comingly, and you are quite persuaded that she is the hand- 
somest of the family. You see another girl, a really pretty 
one, who has pale golden hair, that is drab-colored hair, and 
who has heard that peo, ie with fair hair ought to wear blue. 
But she puts on @ blue too dark, which does not impart a 
scrap of yellow to her hair, and looks frightful in conse- 
quence. Another girl wears white, in a room which has 
been newly hung with one of those dazzling isinglass papers 
now so much in fashion: she appears almost dirty by con- 
trast ; she looks sallow ; and to crown all, she carries a blue 
fan, which gives her the color of a five-dollar gold piece. 
Another has a dark complexion, is thin and short, and wears 
a satin dress the exact hue of her face, with flounces up to 
her waist, and a panier as big as hersel’, Here are four 
women, each looking less pretty than she might, and simply 
because none know how to dress! 

Why, if a woman has a neck like a skeleton, \ ill she wear 
a low dress? Or why, if her arms are as thin a a broom- 
stick, will she appear in short sleeves? Or why, ir she is 
excessively stout, will she sport an exaggerated Dolly Var- 
den? Why, if very tall, will she take the arm of the smallest 
man in the room? Or why, if she has no color, will she wear 
red? Or, if her hair is red, why will she have a pink dress? 
Or why will small, sprightly women attempt to be stately, 
instead of natural? Why will a tall, noble-looking woman 
walk, with mincing steps, like another Fenella? Ora fat 
woman dress in glaring colors? Sr—but we might go on 
forever—so we stop. 

A woman must choose suitable colors and shapes for 
herself, and, as far as possible, think also of the room she 
is to appear in, for if the parlor is a glaring one, as so 
many are now, the dress, as a rule, should be dark. Itis 
@ curious fact that there are thousands of girls, with really 
artistic tastes in other things, who do not know how to 
dress. They go through life looking like “guys” when 
they might look absolutely charming. They learn many 
things, useful and otherwise, but never learn what, in some 
senses, is most useful of all, to look pretty. 
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For Hanarne-Baskers line with moss with a little soil 
attached, Place in the ceuter a small pot containing a showy 
plant of upright habit; fill up the surrounding space with 
rich woods and old hot-bed soil; fill in with plants of a 
climbing or trailing habit; when the center fades, you can 
replace it by a fresh plant. In filling a basket, select plants 
of a similar nature—such as like shade and moisture—the 
fuchsia, lobelia, ivy, geraniums, ivies, linaria, panicum, 
balms, gold and silver vinca, ferns. A basket for a hot, 
sunny situation should be filled with Coleus for center, also 
double petunia, sedums, convolvulus minor, nasturtiums, 
begonia, mignonette for trailing. A carnation will make a 
constant blooming center—a coleus a brilliant one. 

Ir 1s RaTwer VuLGaR, as a correspondent says, to wear 
diamonds, or any other expensive jewelry, in morniug cos- 
tume. It is equally vulgar to wear such ornaments at 
church. We are quite aware that many ladies of wealth 
and position wear diamond ear-rings in the mornings, and 
sport expensive jewels at church ; but this does not make the 
practice well-bred. Itis only proper to display such luxu- 
ries, if a woman happens to possess them, at a dinner-party, 
or in evening costume: to wear them at any other time is 
pretentious and out of taste. 

“Taxen In.“—A lady writes to us:—“This year I was 
induced to subscribe for a magazine, which made the most 
astonishing promises, offering to give everything. Never 
will I be so ‘taken in’ again. There were no steel engravings, 
no colored patterns, and only about two-thirds as much read- 
ing matter as in ‘ Pet ” Your magazine, pared with 
it, would be cheap at three times the price. I inclose two 
dollars for ‘ Peterson,’ and you may consider me a life sub- 
scriber.” 





“ ConquerEp But Nor Suspvuep” is an engraving that tells 
its own story. It is from a picture of very great reputation, 
by a celebrated English artist. Each face, as will be seen, 
has a character of its own, and differs in expression. Our 
engravers, Messrs. Illman & Brothers, deserve great credit 
for the faithfulness and spirit with which they have ren- 
dered it, 

To Have Goop MANNERS you must begin at home. Be re- 
spectful aud polite there, and you will be the same when 
you go out. Habit is everything. A surly husband, or 
brother, is apt to forget himself, and be surly elsewhere. On 
the contrary, one who is self-sacrificing at home, will be, un- 
consciously, well-bred abroad. 

In THE Front or THE Neumser, in addition to our usual 
engraving of “Children’s Fashions,” we give various other 
illustrations on the same subject. Among them are coats, 
cloaks, sacques, etc. The engravings are so much in detail, 
that a description is unnecessary. We also give a new style 
for dressing the hair. 

Br Earty in tHe Freup.—You cannot begin too soon to 
get up clubs for 1873. Every year ladies write, saying, “If 
I had begun earlier, Icould have done better,” Begin early, 
therefore, this year. All the newspapers declare that 
“ Peterson’s Magazine is the cheapest and best.” 

Our Novetets for 1873 will be more than usually brilliant 
and interesting. 
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Our New Premium Picture ror 1873 is one of the most 
desirable we have ever issued, It is large-sized for framing, 
‘being sixteen inches by twenty, and has been engraved in 
mezzotint, in the very highest style of art. The subject is 
“Christ Weeping over Jerusalem.” It is after an original 
picture by Sir Charles Eastlake, late President of the Royal 
Academy. To secure this beautiful engraving it is only necessary 

to get up a club for “ Peterson!” Two subscribers at $2.00 
each, or three at $1.67 each, or four at $1.50 each, will entitle 
the sender to a copy. Or, for larger clubs, both the premium 
picture and an extra copy of the magazine will be sent, Surely 
every subscriber for 1872, if she chooses, can get up & club 
among her neighbors and friends! Begin at once. Speci- 
mens of the magazine will be sent, gratis, if written for, to 
show to acquaintances. 


SasHes anz Mucn Worx, with the blouse, that is now so 
common for ladies’ ordinary wear Some ladies have a black 
Morocco waistband, fastened with a silver buckle, and to this, 
when a watch is worn, the watch is suspended by a silver 
chain. Watches in ebony cases, to be worn in this way, are 
very fashionable. But the cases sometimes are of pearl or ivory. 

Portraits oF SEVERAL of our most popular contributors 
will be given, in an ornamental title-page, in our December 
number of this year. We expect to dispose of several addi- 
tional thousands of that number in consequence, 

Two Dotzars, employed in subscribing for this magazine, 
will bring more tor the money than any other disposition 
that can be made of it. 

Never Do a Mean Tuna, and never say one. No pro- 
vocation can justify either, 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The School and the Army in Germany and France, with a 
Diary of the Siege of Versailles, By Brevet Major-General N. 
B. Hazen, U. 8. A. 1 vol., 12 mo, New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This is a work of rare merit. The author, a sol- 
dier by profession, was in Europe during the war, and sets 
forth, very forcibly, the causes why one side succeeded and 
the other failed. Whatever the reader's sympathies may 
be, he or she will have to admit the justice of the author's 
opinions in general, for no observer, certainly no European 
one, was in a situation to judge more impartially than Gen. 
Hazen, or was more capable of so judging. Many of the 
chapters, especially that which describes the interview with 
Prince Bismarck, and those devoted to a discussion of the 
organization of the Prussian army, are exceedingly intei- 
esting. Itseems that Gen. Hazen, so far back as 1867, had 
foretold the result of a war between France and Germany, 
principally in consequence of what he had seen of the dif- 
ference in the structnre, discipline, and handling of the two 
armies. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Sailing on the Nile. By Laurent Laporte. Translated from 
the French by Virginia Vaughan. 1 vol. 12 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers—Few translations succeed in giving the 
charm and spirit of the original. But this one does. Tho 
book itself is exceedingly delightful. The yoyage up thé 
Nile is, in every way, fascinating: it is the dolce far niente in 
its perfection; and Mr. Laporte has 
into the text all the dreamy delights of the trip. The reader 
gees the distant sand hills of the desert; breathes tho soft 
atmosphere; watches the glories of the sunset; hears the 
low swash of the water against the side of the boat: is, in 
fact, himself or herself, on the Nile in spirit, lotos-eating with 
the real traveler. Miss Vaughan, on her part, as we have 
already said, has re-told this story, without breaking its 
charm. The book is one of the most enjoyable of the season, 
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The Rose-Garden. By the ‘anthor of “ Unawares.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A quiet, but very meri- 
torious story, the locality gf which is laid in the south of 
France. The pictures of the acenery there, the life led by 
the people, the languor and beauty of the delicious climate, 
are drawn with @ truth and grace that are rarely found in 
novels now-a-days. An exquisite charm, consequently, hangs 
about the book. The characters are natural, and are skill- 
fully drawn. Renee and Gabrielle are well contrasted, and 
so are Jean and Gregoire. The tale is not a sensational one 
either, which is another of its many merits, 

St. Patrick's Eve. By Charles Lever. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada : 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers——We notice this new edition of 
one of Lever'’s novels with sadness and regret. The geniab 
writer, who so long delighted us, is no more. The pitcher 
is bruken at the fountain. The warm, hearty, loving soul 
that made us laugh one moment, and shed tears in another, 
has ceased to be one of us, Charles Lever is dead! It will 
be long before we shall find his equal, much less his supe- 
rior, for even his second-rate efforts, to say nothing of O’Mal- 
ley, are better than the best works of most authors. 

The Golden Lionof Grandpere. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol., 
8 vo, New York: Harper & Lrothers.—A very readable fiction, 
the scene of which is laid in Alsace. Nothing that Trol- 
lope writes is dull; but on the whole his pictures of English 
life, especially his portraits of English girls, are his best bits 
of work. We hope he will soon go back to his true “ hunt- 
ing ground.” With his foot on his native heath, he is al- 
ways M‘Gregor. When he seeks “fresh fields and pastures 
new” he is nct always so successful. 

The Countess of Charney. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition of one of 
that remarkable series of novels, really more historical than 
fictitious, describing the fall of the old French monarchy. 
“The Countess of Charney” is the fourth in a series, which 
beginning with the “ Memoirs of a Physician,” brings be- 
fore the reader, quite as forcibly as Thiers, Allison, or Car- 
lyle, the atrocities, the tragedies, and we may add also the 
justification of the first French Revolution. 

Christina North. By E. M. Archer. 1 vol., 8vo, New York: 
D. Apleton & Co.—If the name of E. M. Archer had not been 
given as the author of this novel, we should have attributed 
it to Mrs. Oliphant, it is ¢o like her, in many respects at 
least. The story itself is very similar to the “ Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life,” published in these pages last year, and is deeply 
pathetic. 

Andrie de Taverney. By Alexander Dumas, 1 vol., 8vo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Bro'hers—This is one of those 
graphic novels, the fifth In the series, devoted to the first 
French Revolution, which, hardly less than the “Three 
Guardsmen” series, have made the reputation of Dumas 
world-wide. The edition is in double-column octavo, bound 
in paper covers, 

Thrown Together. By Florence Montgomery. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—In this very excellent novel, 
the two systems of bringing up children, one vy the laws of 
love, the other by fear, ate well contrasted. The story is 
well-told, and is quite interesting, even apart from its di- 
dactive worth. The volume 'is handsomely printed. 

Fair Women. By Mrs. Forrester 1 vol., 8 vo. Boston: 
Loring.—A story of English lite, by the author of “My 
Hero,” a noyel we noticed very favorably last month. The 
edition is in double-column octavo, with paper covers, and 
makes one of that popular series, “‘ Loring’s Railway Novels,” 

A Golden Sorrow, By Mrs, Cashel Hoey. i vol., 8vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers,—A re-print of a very excellent 
Engtish novel, by the adthor of “ A House of Cards,” etc 
It is a cheap edition, in paper covers, but neatly printed. 

Unclaimed. A Novel. 1 vol., 12 mo, Boston: Loring.— 
This is @ story of English iffe, and is by a new writer. We 
can, however, cordially recommend it. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—=MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-OHAIR, 


Opinions oF THE Press.—Many of our subscribers take no 
other magazine, and therefore cannot pare “ Peterson” 
with similar monthlies. For such we quote a few of the opinions 
of the newspapers; for the newspapers, seeing all the magazines, 
are able to judge between them. We have hundreds of these 
notices of the August and September numbers, but have only 
room for the following. The Hopkinsville (Ky.) New Era 
says :—“ Peterson’s Magazine is the best, and every lady should 
have it.” Says the Danvilie (Ill.) Commereial, “No other 
two dcllar magazine can be compared with this one.” The 
Brockficld (Mo.) Gazette says :—" Grows in worth every year.” 
Says the Bloomington (I1:.) Democrat, “Gives, each month, 
finer steel engravings than any other.” The Mount Carmel 
(il.) Register says :—* Peterson’s is the best, most popular, and 
cheapest jadies’ magazine in the world; and no lady, who 
wishes to be posted in the fashions, can do without it.” The 
Grafton (W, Va.) Sentinel says :—* No other magazine seems 
to us to be so uniformly pure and high-toned. We would not 
be without it, if we were a lady, even if its subscription- 
price was doubied.”. The Elizabethtown (Pa.) Chronicle 
says:—“ It is the cheapest magazine, for its nigh-standing, 
in the country.” Says the Hancock (N. J.) Times, “ It is at 
the head of the fazhionable monthlies.” The Cornwali (Canada) 
Freeholder says :—‘ The literary articles are in advance of any 
magazine we know of.” The Wells (N. J.) Republican says :— 
“Unquestionably, the cheapest of the really good magazines.” 
The Ashland (Mass.) Advertiser calls it, ** The ladies favor- 
ite.” The Sumter (S. C.) Press says:—* Ahead of all other 
fashion magazines.” 





“In Every Hovsenoip.”—If you are getting upaclub for 
“ Peterson’s Magazine,” show your friends what is said of it 
by the Mexico (Mo.) Intelligencer. “Peterson's Magazine,” 
says that newspaper, “has always been noted for the supe- 
rior character of its literary contents; and this, taken in con- 
nection with the important fact that it is cheaper than any 
ine of its ch ter published, should place it in every 
household. Its fashion-plates are full and fine. Its colored 
fashion-plate is unsurpassed, and its pages are filled with both 
prose and poetry to delight the hearts of all. Besides the 
reading matter, it contains directions for making everything 
in the line of wearing apparel, patterns, embroidery, and 
dress trimmings. In fact everything that one could ask for.” 
Hundreds of other journals say the same. 





Srravss Homevarp Bounp, AccomPANIED BY A WEBER 
Prano,—Strauss’ enthusiasm in regard to New York Pianos 
‘was very great, and culminated in the purchase of a Weber 
upright piano, which accompanies tim for his music-room 
fu Vienna, in order to show his musical friends the best 
piano in the world! In a letter he says: 

CLARENDON Horet. July 12, 1872. 

My Dear Mr. Weber :—Many thanks, in which my wife 
joins, for the beautiful upright piano you were kind enough 
to send to my room dnring my stay in your city. It has 
astonished me be gene measure. The fullness of its tone, its 
thorough musical quality, so even throughout, and the eas- 
ness and compactness of its touch I have never béfore met. 
How so small an instrument can coutain a perfect orchestra 
surprises me. The grand piano used at the Academy at my 
concerts only heightens my opinion of your work. I assure 

I have never yet seen any pianos which equal yours, My 
Kearticst wishes for your health and success, 
JOHANN STRAUSS. 

Such testimony is certainly a great complimen@ to our 
American piano-forte manufacturers in general, and Mr. 
Weber in particular, 


Tue Covorep Fasnions, in “Peterson's Magazine.” are 
printed from expensively engraved steel-piates, while those 
in other magazines are either cheap lithographs or common 
wood-cuts. Compare the fashions in “Peterson” with those 
ahywhere else. 
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Taz Success of “ Peterson's Magazine,” conti 
so long a series of years, is'a proof that it meets a popular 
want, It has survived a dozen ephemeral tastes, and out- 
lived scores of rival publications, yet its circulation is now 
greater than that of all similar monthly magazines com- 
bined. For 1873 it will be still fnrther improved, There 
ought not to be a household in America without “ Peterson's 


Magazine.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, aud goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s Macazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Caruton, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 

EXAMPLE For THE LADIEs.—Mrs, W—— has had a Wheeler 
& Wilson Machine since June, 1857 ; to January Ist, 1571, she 
had made 24,476 vests, (in 1870, 2255, vests,) 17 coats, and 50 
pairs of pantaloons, besides doing the family sewing for six 
persons; al! the work ranging from the finest muslin to the 
heaviest beaver cloth, 

WE wovutp Catt THe Atrention of our readers to the new 
articles advertised by the Doolittle Manufacturing Company, 
and think all will find among them, articles of value to use 
in the household and elsewhere. None need hesitate to send 
to them, as they are reliable, and prompt in filling orders. 

We Hear a Great Deat of Grant clubsand Greeley clubs, 
of Greeley clubs and Grant clubs. But the best club of all is 
the Peterson club, tv one of which every lady ought to belong. 
Whether a woman is for Greeley, or Grant, she can be for 
Peterson ! 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT: 
BY ABRAM, LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No, X.—Diseases or INFANCY. 


Havine given pretty full directions relative to the duty of 
the nurse and mother toward the infant, in its management 
to promote its health and general welfare, we will now pro- 
ceed to say something concerning the treatment of some of 
the ordinary d'scases peculiar to early infancy, and which 
the popular mind has erroneously attributed to be ailments 
necessarily belonging to infantile life, viz., red gum, sore 
mouth, etc. Ifthe principles laid down, and the instruc- 
tions inculcated in the previous numbers were strictly fol- 
lowed, the infant will be generally spared from attacks of 
the above diseases, and saved from much needless suffering. 
That the infant is not by necessity the subject of a single 
disorder should be received as an axiom. Even with respect 
to aphthe, or “baby’s sore-mouth”—the most common af- 
fection of infancy—the opinion is incoutrovertibiy sustained 
that the disease is symptomatic merely. That it is always 
preceded by some disturbance ot the stomach, and a de- 
ran dition of the ali tary canal. Hence it is self- 
‘evident that if, by proper management in diet, nursing, and 
regimen, the stomach be kept in hea:thy conditicn, and di- 
gestion good, there wil! scarcely be a possibility of this trou- 
blesome affecticn occurring. 

When it does occur, a less frequent nursing, with a pinch 
or two of Husband’s magnesia, with or without a like quan- 
tity of rhubarb, and occasionally repeated, will generally 
soon effect a cure, without the unnecessary and oftimes in- 
jurious bbing with infusions of sage, alum, borax, honey, 
etc. A little powdered borax, mixed with double the quan- 
tity.of pulverized sugar, sprinkled within the infant's lips, 
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is alone admissible. Lime-water, with syrup of rhubarb, is 
sometimes pr to magnesia, where acidity largely 
abounds. 

The red gum, which is considered by some ignorant nurses, 
as a mark or indication of healthfulness of the infant, is also 
a symptom of a deranged state of the alimentary canal. The 
usual source of this affection arises from a debilitated state 
of the digest've organs, from errors in diet, giving riso to 
acid and acrid secretions in the stomach and bowels. This 
state, in connection with undue warmth, in which the in- 
fant is oftimes kept, doubtless favors the occurrence of this 
and other rashes of infancy. 

How preposterous, then, is the practice of cramming the 
little feeble stomach to absolute regurgitation with catnip, 
saffron, or soot teas, with a view of giving ease to pain, oc- 
casioned by a disordered state of the bowels, induced by im- 
proper regimen, and of promoting an eruption caused by 
like causes of imprudence. Is it any marvel, then, that so 
many die within the month, or end an existence of suffering 
and disease within the first year? 

The treatment of these rashes is similar to that advised 
for aphthae, as they arise from one general or common cause. 

Although we purpose, in future numbers, to lay down 
some principles of practice, for the treatment of various dis- 
eases of infancy and early childhood, and, at the same time, 
point out some grave errors, and condemn some injurious 
practices, yet, as “ prevention is better than cure,” we beg 
leave tosay that if the laws which govern the infant economy 
were duly observed by the nurse and mother, then there 
would be but little necessity of resorting to medical pre- 
scriptions as a means of restoring the impaired health of 
those little beings—the buds of promise, the links of union, 
and bonds of affection, mutually binding parents to one an- 
other and to their offspring. 


fora bh) 








THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In the Middle States, the labors of the gardener are varied 
as during the preceding month; but he who then neglected 
duties necessary[to be done, has lost time not to be regained 
—the autumn is upon him. Seeds of a few varieties may 
still be sown; tne principal labors are, however, the protec- 
tion of crops already grown, transplanting others, and setting 
out Trees and Shrubs, Asparagus, beds dress, Cabbage, plant 
out in light land for next season’s use. Beets and Carrots, 
store now, or early next month. Lettuce, plant out for next 
spring. Potat es, dig. Spinach, sow at once, if not sown last 
month, Vacant ground trench, 

In the South—Beans, planted last month, cultivate. Cab- 
bage, transplant ; also Cauliflower and Broccoli, Turnips, hoe. 
Onions, sown last month will be ready to transplant; small 
bulb Onions set out; those known as Philadelphia buttons 
are much the best. Garlicand Eschalotts, plant; Spinach, for 
winter use, sow. Celery, earth up in dry weather, and trans- 
plant from seed-bed for further supplies; also Lettuce, for 
spring use. Radishes, sow, as required. Artichokes, dress 
preparatory for winter. Asparagus, beds dress. Strawberries, 
transplant. Peas, Landreth’s Extra Early, sow. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
B@~ Beery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 


Clam-Soup.—Boil fifty clams in two quarts of water; mix 
, together, and add to it a little butter and flour. Just before, 
it is taken off the fire, stir in the yolks of two eggs, and 
some cream, with a few sprigs of parsley and pepper; after 
these are added, let it simmer a few minutes, and then serve 
it. If preferred the parsley may be omitted. 








Pumpkin-Soup.—Peel the pumpkin and cut it into pieces 
removing the seeds. Put it-into boiling water with some 
salt, and leave it to boil until reduced to a pulp thin enough 
to pass through a strainer. Melt a piece of butter in a sauce- 
pan with a wineglass ofcream. Add tho pulp, when strained, 
with salt and pepper to taste, and a pinch of flour. Let the 
whole simmer for a quarter of an hour; thicken with the 
yolk of an egg, and serve. 

Sago in Soup.—To one quart of boiling stock, with a little 
salt, add one tablespoonful of large sago; leave it to boil ten 
minutes, stirring it occasionally; when the sago is cooked 
sufficiently, it will appear floating in small transparent balls. 
If more thau the above quantity of sago is used, the stock 
‘becomes too thick, which prevents the sago being kept sepa- 
rate in boiling. 

Tomato-~oup:—Boil to shreds two and a half pounds of veal 
in a gallon of water, until it is reduced to half the quantity; 
then strain the liquor, put in the tomatoes, stir them well, 
that they may thoroughly dissolve. Boil for half an hour. 
Season with parsley, pepper, and salt. Strain it again, and 
stir in a tablespoonful of white sugar, It is then ready to 
serve, 

MEATS, 

Pepper-pot.—To four quarts of water put one pound of 
ccrned pork, two pounds of neck or scrag of mutton, and a 
small knuckle of veal. Let this simmer slowly for three 
hours, skimming all the while, and then take out the mut- 
ton, »s that will serve for a dish for table, with drawn but- 
ter andcelery. Into this broth put four sliced white turnips, 
if in season, six or eight tomatoes, if not, a tablespoonful of 
tomato catchup, an onion, sliced thinly, a little pepper, and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Have ready, boiled, a quarter of 
@ pound of nice white tripe ; cut this into strips one inch in 
length ; add six potatoes, thinly sliced, about a dozen whole 
cloves, and a pint-bow] full of nice little light dumplings the 
size of a walnut ; let this simmer slowly foran hour. Serve 
hot, ut take out the pork and veal-bone before serving. 

Gelatine of Veal —Take a breast of veal, and flatten it well; 
sprinkle salt, pepper, Cayenne, and pounded spice over it; 
lay the inside uppermost, trim it neatly, brush it over with 
egg, beaten ; sprinkle it with sweet herbs, chopped fine; then 
place in alternate rows gherkins, beans, ham-fut, calf's-feet, 
or cow-heels, ready dressed, and sprinkle the whole over 
with tsinglass, Roll it up tightly, and sew it up with pack- 
thread all over; then envelop it in a napkin, tie it tight at 
each end, sew it up, and boil it gently for three hours and a 
half; take it out, and hang it up to drain. Then tie up 
tight at both ends, and press it between dishes or boards, 
with heavy weights on it till the next day. 


Cold Boiled Beef.—Melt about three ounces of butter, over 
a slow fire, into a tablespoonful of flour, and when they have 
simmered a little, add some chopped onion, and a dessert- 
spoonful of shred parsley ; when the whole is browned, sea- 
son with pepper, and add half or three quarters of a pint of 
good stock or gravy. Mince the meat finely, put it in with 
the rest, and let it heat gradually; when nearly boiling, 
thicken with a small tablespoonful of flour, and just before 
serving add a tablespoonful of catchup. 


CAKES, 


Arrowroot Biscuits or Drops.—Half a pound of butter, six 
eggs, halfa pound of flour, six ounces of arrowroot, half a 
pound of pounded loaf-sugar, Beat the buiter to a cream; 
whisk the eggs to a strong froth, add them to the butter, stir 
in the flour, a l'ttle at.a time, and beat the mixture well. 
Break down all the lumps from the arrowroot, and add that 
with the sugar to the other ingredients. Mix all well to- 
gether, drop the dough on a buttered tin, in pieces the size 
of a half-crown, and bake the biscuits about a quarter of an 
hour in a slow oven, ; 
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Wedding or C'ristening Cake-—Take three pounds of butter, 
four and a half pounds of flour, three pounds of sugar, six 
pounds of currants, one and a half pounds of candied lemon, 
half a pound of almonds, half a pound of citron, thirty 
eggs, a pint of brandy, and a pint of milk. Beat the butter 
in a pan till it is like thick cream, but be sure not to make 
it too hot; then add the eggs by degrees, till they are quite 
light. Next beat in half the flour; then pat the milk and 
brandy in. Grate the rinds of six lemons, and put in the 
rest of the flour, currants, candied lemon-peel, almonds, and 
half an ounce of mixed spices, such as cloves, mace, cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, and allspice, beaten and sifted throngh a fine 
sieve, If you bake the whole in one cake, it will take three 
hours and a half; it must not be baked teo quickly. 

Seed-Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, three 
eggs, one pound of flour, three-quarters of an ounce of cara- 
way seed, three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Beat the 
butter to acream. Add the caraway seed and sugar, and 
mix them well together, stirring in gradually a teacupful of 
milk, Whisk the eggs, add them to the other ingredi 


Easy-Made Pudding.—Take half a pound of each, currants, 
flour, and chopped beef-suet, four ounces molasses, and @ 
cupful ef milk; add a little spice; mix well together, and 
boil it in a cloth or basin for four hours. 

Wee Pudding.—A quarter of a pound of flour, quarter of a 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, two eggs, rind 
ofalemon. Beat for twenty minutes; half fill teacups, and 
bake for twenty minutes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Take Stoppers Out of Bottles or Decanters—Take the 
bottle or decanter by the neck with the left hand, and place 
the first finger at the back of the stopper. Take a piece of 
wood in the right hand, and tap the stopper first one side, 
then the other, turning the decanter round in the hand, A 
quick succession of little, short taps is the most effective. If 
this plan fails, wind a bit of rough string once round the 
neck, one end of the string being held by one person, tho 
other by another; pull backward and forward till the neck 





1 hot with the friction. Then tap as before, Stop- 





and beat again for five minutes. Mix a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder with the flour, and add it by degrees, beating 
the cake well until all the ingredients are thoroughly incor- 
porated. Put it into a tin lined with buttered paper, and 
bake it in a moderate oven for two hours, 

Corn-Meal Bread.—Pour over a pint of nice corn-meal, one 
pint of hot new milk; beat this well, and add a little salt, 
then stir in a large spoonful of nice sweet lard, beat two 
eggs very light, and stir in also; this must be well beaten, 
and of the consistency of rather thin batter, add more milk 
should it be too thick, then mix in a large spoonful of yeast, 
butter the pans, and set it to rise in them; when risen, have 
the oven of a moderate heat, and put them in; bake two 
hours and a half, to a light brown. Serve hot. 


Corn-Bread Rusk.—Take six cupsful of corn-meal, four 
cupsful of wheat flour, two cupsful of molasses, two tea- 
spoonsful of soda, and a little salt; mix this well together, 
knead it into dough, then make two cakes of it, and put 
into the tin or iron pans, and bake one hour. 

Another Nice Corn-Bread.—Thicken one pint and a half of 
rich butter-milk with corn-meal to the consistency of batter; 
dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in a cup of new milk, add a 
little salt, and beat very light; pour this into buttered om 
and bake two hours. Serve hot. 

DESSERTS. 

A Cheap Family Pudding.—One pound of flour, one pound 
of suet, chopped fine, three-quarters of a pound of molasses 
or sugar, one pound of carrots and potatoes, well boiled and 
mashed together, half a pound of raisins, three-quarters of a 
pound ef bread-crumbs; spice flavoring and peel optional. 
Mix the whole together with a little water ; it must not be 
too stiff, and certainly not too moist, Rub a basin well with 
dripping, and boil for eight hours, 

German Flummery.— Half a pint of milk, two ounces Oswego 
corn-flour, two ounces of sugar; boil all together till mode- 
rately thickened; add a few drops of essence of vanilla or 
lemon, and mix with the whites of four eggs, beaten to a 
light snow: turn the whole into a wet jelly-mould, set to get 
firm in a cool place, and serve with any fruit-syrup or boiled 
custard-sauce. 

A German Sweet Dish.—Boi! some Spanish chestnuts until 
they are soft enough to be crushed with a spoon and passed 
through a sieve. Beat up the whites of six or eight eggs 
into a froth, with half a pound of lump-sugar that has been 
grated on the rind ofa lemon. Pile up the cliestnnts while 
warm in a dish, and cover them thickly with the whip just 
before serving them. 

Eve's Pudding.—Six eggs, tix apples, six ounces of bread- 
crumbs, four ounces of sugar, a little salt, six ounces of cur- 
rants, a nutmeg. Three hours will boil it, 





pers often become wedged into decanters from the wrong 
stopper being used, To avoid this the bottom of the stop- 
per should be scratched with a number, and a corres- 
ponding number scratched under the bottom of the de- 
canter. 

To Wash Hair Brushes.—Fill a pan with hot water, with a 
piece of soda dissolved in it—say a quarter of an ounce to 
half a gallon of water. Comb tho loose hair out of the 
brushes; take one brush at a time by the handle and dip it 
in the water without wetting the back of the brush. It must 
be dipped several times, Then rinse in cold water, and put 
near the fire or in the open air till dry. 


To Purify River or Muddy Water—In a quart of warm 
water dissolve an ounce of alum, and stir it about in the 
proportion of a teacupful to each gallon. The impuritics 
present will settle at the bottom, and the water will in the 
course of a day be quite clear. 

To Destroy Bed Bugs.—There are innumerable receipts for 
the destruction of this household pest. One of the best is 
the following:—Scald the bedsteads, and wipe them dry; 
mix ordinary lamp-oil with a little quicksilver, and apply 
this to the cracks with a feather. 

Cement for Stoves.—When a crack is discovered in a stove, 
through which the fire or smoke penetrates, the aperture 
may be effectually and readily closed with a composition 
consisting of wood-ashes and common salt, made intoa paste 
with water. Plaster this over the crack. 

To take Rust out of Steel—Cover the steel well with sweet- 
oil, and let it remain there for two or three days; then use 
unslacked lime finely powdered, and rub with it until all the 
rust disappears. 

To Remove Wazx-stains from Cloth.—Lay over the stains two 
thicknesses of blotting-paper, and apply for a moment the 
pressure of a moderately-hot iron, The stains will be in- 
stantaneously and entirely removed. 

To Drive Flies from a Room.—Mix with half a teacupful of 
milk a tablespoonful of finely-ground black pepper, and the 
same quantity of sugar. Put this about the places where 
‘the flies are most numerous. 

To Prevent Flat Irons from Sticking —Irons are apt to stick 
to starched articles. To prevent tliis, lay a little fine salt 
on a flat surfaee, and rub the iron well over it. This will 
make the iron smooth, and also remove smokiness. 

To Prevent the Incursions of Mice.—Strew wild mint where 
you wish to keep the mice out, and they will never trouble 
you. 

To Stop a Leak.—Beat yellow soap and whiting, with a 
little water, into a thick paste. Rub this over the part 
where the leakage is, and it will be instantly stopped. : 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fie. 1—Carrrace-Dress’or WiNE-CoLoRED SILK, TRIM- 
MED WITH EIGHT NARROW PrnkED-ouT Rurries.—The upper- 
dress is of gray foulard silk, with wine-colored flowers dot 
ted over it, and trimmed with a gray fringe. This skirt is 
made quite long, and pointed in front; short on the hips, 
and at the back, where it falls in long, sash-like ends. The 
waist is cut in front in two sharp points, and has a jacket 
like the under-skirt; at the back ft lies in two deep plaits, 
and has a sash of silk like the petticoat. Close sleeves, with 
devp-plaited cuffs, Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with gray 
ribbon, and a wreath of. hops. 

Fig. u.—Wa.xine-Dress, THE UNDER-SKIRT OF BLUE SILK. 
—It is trimmed with one deep, scant flounce, the heading of 
which is composed of shallow plaiting, on which is placed 
figures of guipure lace; upper-skirt of salmon-colored gauze, 
with satin stripes, trimmed with fringe of the color of the 
skirt, and white guipure insertion, through which the blue 
silk shows, This tunic is looped up high on the hips; the 
waist is cut in points in front, and with a small basque at the 
back; the sleeves are cut up on the back of the arm, and 
trimmed with a ruffle. Straw bonnet, trimmed with blue 
ribbon and a white flower. 

Fig. u1.—Bai-Dress or Wurre S1Lx, trimmed with white 
lace, which is festooned in front with a bow of pink ribbon. 
The basque-body and train are of pink silk, elaborately trim- 
med with white lace; a deep-pointed piece of the pink silk, 
trimmed with white lace, falls down the side, rather in front 
of the train. Pink roses in the hair. 

Fria. tv.—Evenine Dress or Myntie-Green SILk, TrRIMMED 
witn Brack Lace.—The waist is low and square, and has a 
black lace fichu carelessly tied in front, 

Fig. v¥.—Wakine-Dress.—The under-skirt is of black 
velvet, and quite plain. The upper-skirt is of chamois- 
colored cashmere, long in front and quite short at the back, 
and trimmed with two rows of fringe, the lower row being 
black, and the upper row of the color of the tauni¢; a row of 
rich embroidery heads the fringe. The jacket, which is ra- 
ther short and loose, and has wide sleeves, is completely 
covered with the embroidery, and is edged with the black 
fringe. Brown hat, trimmed with brown ribbon, an ostrich 
feather of a lighter shade of brown, and a black wing, 

Fie. vi.—Hovuse-Dress or Viotet AND Wuite-Srairep 
Portin.—The lower-skirt is trimmed with three bias bands 
of violet silk; the tunic and short, half-loose jacket are each 
trimmed with one bias band of violet silk. 

Fig. vit.—Watkine-Dress or Biack 811x.—The lower- 
skirt is trimmed with a rather wide but scant flounce, headed 
by narrow bias bands. The tunic, which is long at the back, 
and a good deal puffed up, is trimmed with a deep black 
fringe, and a pointed gimp trimming. The jacket has a 
basque at the back, and wide-flowing sleeves, trimmed like 
the upper-skirt. 

General Remarxs.—Bronze tints on brown or green are 
the newest for the fall; but these colors are not becoming 
to all persons, and the lovely, soft plums, grays and blues, are 
seen in great profusion. Embroidery and fringe are very 
much used. Lace is also in great favor; but it is somewhat 
perishable for out-door wear, as it is so easily caught or any 
projecting object. 

Tue Potonarse is still very much Worn, though it haw 
been in favor so long. The flounces all the way up the back 
of the dress, with the apron-front, is the newest style, whilst 
sotmhe dresses are made very full at the back with no trim- 
ming at all. 

For ovt-or-poon Wraps, coats with capes ; dolmans, which 

’ are rather loose, like a circular cape, but cut straight across 
the back, and with pefllesses forming sleeves; short jackets, 
which are rather long in front, but which reach only to the 
waist at the back, where the panier fills up the vacarit space; 
and wraps of half a dozen other shapes, will be worn. There 





‘was never a time in which the individual taste could be so 
well displayed as at present. One with aslight dainty figure 
will look best in a Trianon costume, with Louis XV. loop- 
ings up; another, full of serious dignity, will prefer the 
Princess dress, with plain train. A slender, thin figure is 
set off to advantage by the blouse, gathered in under the 
belt ; and too much embonpoint can be concealed under the 
mantle or the bodice with ficha of black lace 

Buck.es are again worn, not only with velts but with 
sash ribbons. 

Pge.erines or Capes are daily gaining ground, and are now 
very popular. The most convenient to wear at the present 
season are made of either dust-gray cashmere, with double 
row of gray guipure, or else of ecru cashmere, which can be 
worn not only with the costume to match, but almost with 
every dress. With all eut-door garments, whether capes, 
pelerines, scarfs, mantelets, or even jackets, the large bow 
fastened at the top of the back should never be omitted. It 
is made of black faille ribbon three fingers wide. The coats 
this year have the lapels in front, and not at the back. This 
may seem rather strange at first, and yet it simply forms a 
jacket-bodice with basques; the draperies of the tunic or 
second skirt, fill up the place left empty behind. The coat- 
tail basques are often coquettishly turned up with revers of 
some contrasting color, or merely of a darker shade. 

Bonnets are placed more on the back of the head than 
formerly. This is not always becoming, and it will take 
some time to get accustomed to this style. 

We have already called attention to the revolution being 
attempted in coiffures. Without any transition, the chignons 
hanging down to the middle of the back have been suddenly 
suppressed, the neck is now left quite uncovered, and on the 
top of the head rises a lofty structure of lcops and curls 
which gives it the appearance of a fireman’s helmet imi- 
tated to perfection. It is impossible to find any more accu- 
rate comparison for the new style of dressing the hair. The 
hats that crown this pyramidal scaffolding seem quite as- 
tonished to find themselves perched so high, aud iook as if 
they were every moment on the point of falling from their 
dizzy height. When bonnets are worn, the very opposite 
result takes place, for they seem to have lost their balance, 
and being thrown right back, appear to hold on to the head 
by some miraculous intervention, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fie. 1.—Lrrrte Grr’s Dress.—The under-skirt is of scar- 
let cashmere, trimmed with a braiding in a palm pattern. 
The upper-dress is of white fleecy-lined pique, and is cut in 
ecallops, and braided with a palm pattern. White felt hat, 
trimmed with black and scarlet velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Boy’s Surr or Darx-Cotorep Kersymer.—The 
loose trousers reach a little below the knee, and both jacket 
and trousers are finished with broad military braid. Gray, 
felt hat, with claret-colored velvet trimming. 


Fic. 11.—Dress or Waite Mvstrn ror a Cu1ip.—The 
skirt is made of a very broad band of muslin, richly and 
deeply embroidered at the edge. The smal! apron-front and 
‘waist are trimmed with « similar embroidery, only nar- 
rower. Broad, crimson sash, and crimson ribbon to tie up 
thie hafr. . 

Pie. 1v.—Youne Girt’s Dress.—The petticoat is of blue 
poplin richly braided. The over-dress is of gray poplin, cut 
in tongues at the bottom, and corded with blue. The waist 
is low and square, and has no sleeves; but a white chemi 
sette, with long sleeves, is worn under it. — hat, 
trimmed with blue ribbon and flowers, 

Fig. v.—Lirritz Greu’s Dress or Mretie-Gaeex Cat 
ment.—The underskirt is quite plain. The tunic opens.in 
front, and is edged ‘with & fringe. Black straw hat, with a’ 
dark-green wing. 
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THE NATIONAL 


bearing the above “trade-mark,” and 


factured 





so DRESS TRIMMINGS 





Fashion Magazines thro 


ny 
beautiful and best - daptedt trimmings for Black A 


ly by us, are endorsed and recommended by the leading 


yy the country, and the most eminent Dress-Makers in New York City, as being the most 
and Mohair Suits, 


&@~ They are made from the BUFFALO and OTtRR BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure black Mohairs, 
and can be obtained through the — 1 Dry Goods and Dress Trimming Stores throughout the United States. 
EAKE, OPPYCKE & CO., 427 and 420 Broadway, New York. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


has proved itself to be the 
HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE 
EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN. 


Sample card of beautiful colors and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country fur- 
nished free by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York, 
or, Cleveland, Ohio. 














IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 
. Than any other machine, 
OFFICES IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


~ AMERICA, 





Burnett's Cocoaine 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
HAIR DRESSING It the World. 





BURNETTS 


BEST) 


(THE 





Flavoring Extracts, 


in uso by Popular Hotels and first-class Families everywhere. 








You ae ee oe 
First Class 7 Octa' 


Bean We answer—it A 


io Age tet 


Agents, 

of ania dng tte et, ag 

We have be ages, | but ship 

direct to families at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years. 

Rend” for illustrated circular, in 

which 


PURSE: 





COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 









ARTICLES MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DOOLITTLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Petersom’: ugust. prepai 
price, Refer to Peterson’s and other i arn 


Pm 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The Protean Button-Hole Lance’ oc eo « Ch 
The Univnrsal Twine and Threa ° - 
The Nursery Favorite a, Pin, do 50e. 
And other useful articles for the ousehold, See out- fr" 
side 3, Al id, on receipt of 





White Glycerine penetrates 
the skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms or 
Grubs, Impurities and .Discol- 
orations of every kind, leavin 
it ‘smooth, soft, pliable, and o' 
that perfect clearness and 
purity, which constitute the 
really beautiful complexion, 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N.Y, 
and by all Druggists. 








A pi ee 
revel, and ail affections Depot, 808 
oor, Fearth Bt nt.” ” 


MASSENA SPRING WATERS | 


ADVERTISEMENTS rats scien 


nd | Are received only by" WM. J. CARLTON, 





ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 
































PETERSON'S MAGAZINE 


®S-CHEAPEST AND BEST OF ALLa 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. A New Volume begins with the July number, afford- 
ing an excellent opportunity to subscribe. Back numbérs, however, can be sent from January, if 
preferred. No club subscriptions taken for less than a year, but single subscriptions taken for six 
months, at one dollar each. 














“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” 1s TO BE GREATLY IMPROVED For 1872, though it already ghee more for the 


Ti Ta Ss SN eas i a ate ea tae 
A DOLLAR LESS THA OTHERS! 


&, Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, 
m Jones, Frances 





The stories in “P best published anywhere, Mrs. A 

Mrs, R. Harding Davis, F. Wedges, sy Yonteas os Rodman, Katharine F. Williams, Emma 
Mrs. Dennison, Rosalie Grey, Clara Augusta, and the authors of “The Second Life,” and of “Susy L’s Diary,” besides all 

the ether povajer vn 1ST of Ameriea, are regular contributors. In addition to the usual number of shorter stories, 
ther will be given in 187; Gopyrighted Novelets, the most splendid array of original ones ever offered to the 
BOUGHT a kita A PRICE, 

By MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
A WIFE, YET NOT A’ WIFE, 

By the author of ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE.’’ 
THE ISLAND OF DIAMONDS, 
By HARRY DANFORTH. 


ONCE TOO OFTEN, 


By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


“LINDSAY’S LUCK, 


By F. HODGSON. 


In the number and beauty of its Illustrations, also, “PETERSON” is unrivalled. Most others wood engravings. 
The Publisher challenges a comparison between its : —— is 


STEEL AND MEZZOTING ENGRAVINGS 


And the inferior Engravings in othem,Magazines, and gne Steel Engraving at least is given in each number. 


MAMMOTH GOLORED FASHION PLATES, 


inaie number has a superb double-size colored Fashion Plate. Others of the Magazi: 

wood cuts for their ag plate. We give steel engravings, pom + in the hie hight onyle of ak of art. arcs Jato 
Slosne from four to six = y roy In addition, he = - the newest bonnets, hats, ca) demarvin eer Oaks, jackets, 
ball }- oleae «| wo * etc., etc,, in each number. Also ety of children’s 
Also, PA RNS OR E EVERY DAY DRESSES. In Calico, Dee Pe &c. This is a feature peculiar to 
paral, and makes it invaluable in the family. Also di by aid of whi dress, or child’s costume cun be 
cut out without the aid of a mantua-maker, so that each , in this way alone, save @ year’s subscription. The 

Paris, London, Philadelphia and New York fashions described in full, each month 


sa COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, Etc., Etc. 
The Work — berter Bums of be Magazine 1S WHOLLY UNRIVALLED. Syvery number contains a dozen or more 
Crochet, Embroide: SEATS ae Bead-work, Shell-work, Hair-work, etc., etc,, etc. 


UF stort in yee Ary Peper wet 
UPERB COL fo F “PATTE ae ay a RS, CHAIR-SEATS “@-given—each of which at a retail store would 
only that gives these Patterns. 


cost Fifty Cents. 
“s aa NEw COOK-BOOK.” 


~~ 


I The “44 Household mod arg on Satna ne are quite famous. EVERY ONE OF THESE aS | HAS 
BEEN TE Other Revaipts > Toilette, Sick Room, etc., etc., are given. Jt is economy ‘in to take 
bp Tamer. > "NEW to tei ASHIO LE MUSIC in every number. Also, Hints on Horticulture, Eques and 

matters 





TERMS--ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
1 Copy for one ) Year, $2.00 | 5 as i one year, (ap ot cab "$8.00 
2 Copies, 4,00 ("a ce .00 
3 Ty 5.00 4 “ “ ae Se ter 16 00 
iis t _ 6.00/14 “ : (0nd een") 20.00 
PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS!! EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS!!! 


To every Boag m etting Pod a Club of two, three, four, five, eight, eleven, or fourteen, at the above prices, the new 
remium engravin, ve Times One To-Day,” will be sent ‘gratis. ‘o persons getting up Clubs of five, eight, eleven, or 
fourteen at the aon prices, an extra copy of the Magazine, in addition to the premium engraving, will be sent gratis. Iw 
REMITTING, get a Post-Office order, or a draft. on Philadelphia or New York; if neither of these can be had, send Greenbacks, 
or notes of National Banks. In the latter case, register your letter. A , Post Paid, 


CHARLES J. ‘PETERSON, 





&@P-Specimens sent to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, ” Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ «1 


Get up yourClubs!!! A New Volume with July!!! | 
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SQUARE, & 
UPRICHT | 


Fooms: 


Sixteenth ae 























a Peat ed 
' 2s. eenee 
proctitis rerectthen se ean et 
ted cures-in almost ss 
the ex, et rake oheve used it, mathcton, a 
value as a jeation. 
to. be kepton hand ready con vopplieatiges}s.hanntannanebaien dish ane saatthdincsttintieal 
ener ay eeees eruptions on the faces of chi Cony ere ok tena pre 
to append herewith a seprtantenn foun oot ofthe gratetal Gi the Onrbolic:Balte 


From Geo, B. Lincoln, late President of the Board of Howlth. ' 
aw Yann /Dectinher $4, 190 at 








Mr. Joun F. Hawnr :—Dear Sir—Your Carbolc ‘Salve, a wot which you weet et ees " 
schedule of the ingredients’ constitu FROW ES! AN) ARTIOLE, and I a naiea fork 
to the uses to Which the article kiiown as ‘Acid cab be Sohiet: and su Sues 
great value of its discovery, ‘ours truly, 

Testimonial from ai pndanags and Special Commissioner of the War Department, 
ean York Tribune:— —-- 


’ New Yorx, July 30, 1870. 
> Mr. Joun F, soar Caaeaii during the year to become acquainted with 
the properties of our Carbo 1 The mae my nip emepbonry be yy members ef my family, and among; 
my acquaintances, and in every Henin pea gry borke pects he I applied it, in one case, toe 
bad and ae Deut formed, and the wound was healed with ex rapidity. Prot 
So entnein' tha meet an Carbolic Acid, informed me recently, in lsathscier, 
Calvert, F-. 8. of agland, te were using Qe Garena? ee forms and combinations, 
with the most surprising resulta. aie H. 8. OLCOTT. 
. From Petroleum V. Nasby. 


| ng fenth the ‘popu ue litical writer, D..B, Locke, better know: as Petroleum V. Nasby,” is 
ainsi wae a of CARBO! ARBOLIO SALVE 
Mr. Jomy 





New York, May 29, 1871. 
Hennr, No. 8 College Place:—Dear Sir—I had oma forefinger of my right hand one of those pleasant 








om known as a “ren-round.” - The finger became inflamed to a mnbearable, and the pain was Senbantie't extend- 
ng up the arm. A friend dressed it with "CARBOLIC SALVE, and in, twenty minutes the pain Soke 80 diminished as to 
Bae aie antiche ee tnd tet bad tee 0 week. e inflammatidn left the finger in a . Lconsider it a 
most valuable article for household. . R. LOCKE. 







CAUTION.—Beware Otgounterfeits and spurious imitations, and always ask for CARBOLIC SALVE, and see that 
3 e fac simile of the written signature of the Proprietor is upon the wrapper of the boxes. 
Price 25 cents per box, and sold by Druggists everywhere. 


JOR F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 


Ne, 8 College Place, New York. 
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